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The TLS of May 23, 1935, carried a review by 
Charles Singer of American Medicine by 
Henry E. Sigerist, from which these extracts are 
taken: 
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•it is better to have ci future than a past" is the 
somewhat wistful reflexion that will come upon 
the European reader as he rises from the perus- 
al of this remarkable social document, with its 
description of the vast resources available in 
the United States for medical teaching and 
research and the drive and enthusiasm that 
have in a very short time converted American 
medicine from a by-word to an example .... 
Until the nineteenth century medicine in the 
United States stood on a lower level than in 
western European countries. True, certain im- 
portant advances were of American origin. 
Thus anaesthesia is especially an American in- 
vention, and the words Anaesthesia" and 
"anaesthetics" were coined by the well-known 
writer, Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894), 
who was himself a pioneer of antiseptic opera- 
tions. The physicians Weir Mitchell (1829- 
1914) and William Osier (JS49-19I9) are still 
national names in the United States. The 
whole modem conception of a medical library 
is the product of the mind of a surgeon of the 
United States Army, John Shaw Billings 
(1838-1913). Numerous advances in surgical 
technique originated in the United States in the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless except at the 
-*n: Johns Hopkins Medical School, opened in 
1893, medical education was almost every- 
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Competition No 227 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow snd to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
June 14. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or foiling that the 
moat nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will aho be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked ** Author, Author 227“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed lo (he Editor, The 
Timer Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
/•. Lane, London EClM.4BX. The solution, and results 
will appear on June 21. 

1 His face war as sharp as a hatchet, and the skin of it 
was as yellow and dry and withered as an autumn 
leaf. His eyes, of a steely light grey, had a very 
dpscoocerilng trick, when they encountered your 
. eyes, of looking as'if they expected something more 
' from you than you were aware of yourseir. His walk 
was soft; his voice was. melancholy; his long i lanky 
fingers were hooked like flaws. He might have been 

a parson; or an undertaker 7 or anything else you • 
.'£? .like, except. what he t^ly^as. . '..i 

2 There is e press In the room but its hinges have nut 
creaked, nor has 0 step been audible upon the floor. 

, Yet this third person stands there* with; his attentive 
• . fora* ant} his hat and slick in his hands, und hia hands 

■ ...behind hint, a composed and quiet listener. He Is n 


where below the best European standards .... 
There can be little cause for surprise that in (he 
resulting welter of half educated and poorly 
trained practitioners all kinds of ill -at tested 
doctrines should pass for science. Most of the 
new systems were of native growth .... by 
1930 there were nearly eight thousand 
Osteopaths in the United States. Some other 
sects have had similnr and even more success- 
ful history; 

n grocery-store keeper in Davenport. Iowa, one day 
discovered in himself magnetic powers. For ten years 
he carried on magnetic cures, until, in 1895 he disco- 
vered the true cause of disease. His son developed 
the doctrine and organized the sect. The theory is 
simple. The cause of every sickness is a change of 
position of one or more vertebrae. These come to 
p rcss an the nerves as the y branch out from the spinal ' 
cord and so interfere with nerve-force. The diagnosis 
consists in determining which vertebra is affected. 
The treatment is to rap the bone back into place. 

There are now in the United States some 
16.000 of these Chiropractors, exponents of 
their own sovereign remedy for all the ills to 
which flesh is heir. An Recount of the sects 
would have to include the Naturopaths and 
many forms of faith healers .... Since (1910] 
... the entire hospital system has been 
changed beyond recognition. There are parts 
of the United States where science is applied 
more systematically to medical investigation, 
diagnosis and treatment than, perhaps, in any 
other part of the world .... 


stoutly built, steady-looking, sharp-eyed man in 
black, of about the middle age. Except that he looks 
at MrS as if he were going to lake his portrait, there 
is nothing remarkable about him at first sight but his 
ghostly manner of appearing. 

3 As they did so they passed the dim alcove or cavern 
of the cloakroom, and saw a short, black-coated 
figure, presumably an attendant, standing a little 
way back In the shadow of it. 

Competition No 223 

-Wfnnerj.'Ann Marshall '• . •••> 

Answers.' 

1 Egypt was charming - 0 green strip of carpet and 
walking up and down it four sorts of animals and one 
sort of man. 

E, M. Forster, A Passage to India, chapter 32. 

2 “I dare say, dear, you can’t judge of Egypt by 
Alda. ' 

Ronald Firbank. Concerning the Eccehtrldtles a ( 
Cardinal Pirelli, chapter 9. / , ' ' . ■ ■ 

• 3 All the hotels in Egypt are bad, bul they excuse 
themselves' upon two cohtrary principles. Some 
maintain, legitimately , that \\ does not matter how 
.. bad they are If they are cheap en'ough; the others, 
(hat It does not really matter how bad they arc U they 
arc expensive enough. 

Evelyn Waugh; Labels , chapter 3. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS ^ ; 

T. C. Barker's most recent hunk is The IriWl'ort < ontnutorsol Hu . P’S.* 

I.ucy Beckett is the author 1 if W.iUturSn-um. I‘<7 1 

John Beer is the editor of a collection of inter |'id uhoio «»l \ Pa < O' /. ■ /»./>.• » hi. h v> ill he puhUsbcd 
later this yenr. 

Alan Brlnklevis Dunwalke Associate Profess. «t ot Antciu .m I Umoi* at I Lm .ml V »«mcrMtyandfte aalte 
Voices of Protest: Huey Long, Father Cnitahho and th,' w<if </•','•»'< w.>ri. !•«>.. 9 

PatrldaClarkcisnlccturcrin Philosophy at the l 'mui'in *>l AK-nUvn 

Maurice Cranston is Professor of Political Science at the I Ion lot Konomicv 

Tim Dooley's first collection of poems. The interra/m Jlhctm.w ill he published later this year. 

M. R. D. Foot's hooks include Rvushtwe. I ,,7h 

Peter Hnlnsworth isa Fellow of l.ailv Margate 1 1 1 all. t Kl«*td 

Peter Hebblelhwalle's Pope John XXIII: Pope of the 1 Wm . d app.Micd lot war. 

Tim Hilton's most recent honk, John Nmkin: Iheeadv v •'.««. is published iliitueck. [ 

Michael Hofmann's collection of poems. ,%/its in flu* Iron Hotel. «.»s published lad year. , 

Denis Judd's The Evolution of the Modern l ‘omnumwodih Whl /■-■>#» w.is published in l‘W2. ! 

Robin Kinross is a regular contributor l< * Information lh-ugn J* mrn,d j 

John Lahr's most recent bonk is Automatic Vaudeville: J.n.iyi mu uur um n. I*>K4. j 

Mary Lcfkowilz's hooks include The Live 1 of the < wreck P, vt* . I l W 1 . 

Kathleen Lennon's Explaining Human Behaviour will be published next ve.ir 

Michael Lockwood's collection of essays, Moral Dilemma \ m Modern Medieme. will be published 
later this year. 

Lord McGregor of Durris's books include Social History and l.uw He form . I'lKl. 

Lachlan Macklnnon's Eliot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of dir lUnuteluirean uiJttTU.mtvwas published in Ml. 
W. A. P. Manser ’s Impact of the Abolition of Exchange Control in the UK was published earlier this yen. 
Avtehal Margallt is Professor of Philosophy ut the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Michael R. Marrusis co-author, with Robert O. Paxton, of Vichy France und the Jews. 1982. 

Geoffrey Marshall’s Constitutional Conventions was published in |984. 

Pater Marshall is Professor of American History ut the University of Manchester 
Adam Mars- Jones is the editor or Mac Wnf is Dead: Recent lesbian and guy fiction . 1983. 

Gillian Peek is a Fellow and Tutor in Polities ut Lady Margaret I lull. Oxford. 

J. R. Pole's The Gift of Government was published in 1 98.1. 

Claude Ramon's Order from Confusion Sprung: Studies in eighteenth-century literature will he pubtitbed 
later this year. 

Tony Russell ia the author of Blacks, Whites and Blues. 1970. 

A. J. Sherman’s books include Island Refuge: Britain and refugees from the Third Reich J9JJ-J939, 191). 
John Stokes Is u lecturer in English at the University or Warwick. 

Edward Hmma is joint editor of Unreal City: Urban experience In modern European literature and an, shrii 
to be published later this year. 

E. S. Turner's A n ABC of Nostalgia was published lu 41 year. 

Domlnlk Wt^ufyk is Assistant, Oriental Collections, at the Wellcome liiMiiule for the MltloryofMtcS* 
London. 
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Mary and Jane Findlatcr, nut hors of Crttssrlggs Sir Abe Hailey, any photographs, kilo* 1 

(London; Smith, Elder and Co, J908): copy- reminiscences; for a biography, 
right holder or literary estate sought. J. K. A. Halley. __ 
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Michael Holroyd: Shaw at full volume 

Lorenz Eitner on the rise of kitsch 
Fiction: Anthony Burgess, Lawrence Durrell 
Diplomacy in the age of decolonization 
London’s Huguenot heritage 
Giovanni Gentile, intellectual tyrant 
In defence of Organization Man 
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[Harvard 
Paperbacks 


I I The Growth of 
| Biological Thought 

I Diversity, Evolution, and 
I Inheritance 

ERNST MAYR 
‘The book contains an 
enormous amount of 
information and interesting 1 , 
provocative comment. It 
presents ... a fascinating 
and lucid account of the 
growth of particular 
biological ideas. ' 

Times Literary Siipplement 
A book all biologists should 
read for its range and 
depth.’ 

New Scientist 
Belknap 

£11.76 992pp 0-674-36446-6 

Slavery and 
Social Death 

A Comparative Study 

ORLANDO PATTERSON 
‘Orlando Patterson’s 
treatment of slavery in 
many places and at many 
times is both engrossing and 
It is engrossing 
tor all the obvious reasons 
and a few more besides. As a 
record of the diverse ways in 
which men have used and 
abused one another it is 
grimly informative/ 

New Society 

£8.96 628pp 0-674-81083-X 

A Treatise on 
the Family 
GARY S. BECKER 
This truly pathbreaking 
marries techniques and 
. problems hitherto regarded 
as utterly incompatible - 
rigorous economic reasoning 
to understanding the family. . 
The marriage is 
astoundingly productive; It 
is destined to affect the 1 
Ip^mdations of every science 
dealing with htiinan : 
.behavior/: 

MUton^iedrnafi 

£726 304pp 0-674-90697-7 

•• Ontogeny and 
Phylogeny 

STEPHEN JAY GOULD 
'It i$ rare indeed to read a ’ ■*" ; 
: he w book and recognize it 
^ ; Gould has ; . 

biologists a new way -• ! 
‘.toisee the orgahismb thev ; \ 


• -7 ■■ , Limy' 

study. The result, is £ major ; 
achievement/ 1 .! ■ 

' American Scientist : . / 1 

Belknap ■ 

£7.96 62Qpp 0-674-03 94 1-3 ' . 
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Yours prodigally 


Michael Holroyd 

BERNARD SHAW 

Collected Letters: Volume Three, 1911-1925 
Edited by Dan H. Laurence 
989pp. Bodley Head. £25. 

Q370302036 

The third volume of Shaw's Collected Letters 
opens with GBS taking photographs of lizards 
from a “post-earthquake pnlnce of reinforced 
concrete ... a masterpiece of nouveau art” in 
Jamaica, where he is staying with his old Fa- 
bian colleague Sydney Olivier. It ends fifteen 
years and 920 pages later, in December 1925, 
at the Falmouth Hotel, Cornwall, from where, 
now in his seventieth year, he looks back and 
laments his poor record as a letter- writer. 
“You may well despair of me as a correspon- 
dent. I have had a very guilty conscience for 
years past on the subject of your unanswered 
letters”, he tells the German plttywright and 
theatre critic Julius Bab. “But your grievance is 
shared by all my best friends." 

If I answer letters I have no time to do anything else; 
and as one letter leads to another, I am driven finally 
to answer only those business letters which absolute- 
ly must be answered to avert a business financial 
catastrophe. And even of those I answer only about 
half. 

By standards less supermaniacal, Shaw was an 
exlraordinary correspondent. He wrote on 
average ten letters a day for about seventy 
years of his life - and very many of them, as this 
volume exhibits, were of colossal length. “Ex- 
cuse this long letter", he had concluded one of 
them. “Like Pascal, I haven't enough energy in 
my present state of health to write a short one. ” 
According to the editor, Dan H. Laurence. 
“Shaw’s artistry reached its zenith in his corres- 
pondence”. This is a judgment that anti-Sha- 
vians (who once liked to congratulate Shaw on 
his novels) may welcome enthusiastically. Be- 
lieving that Shaw’s “prodigality” (or what GBS 
himself called “my prolixity") was the “secret 
of his epistolary success", Mr Laurence calls in 
evidence the critical opinion of Lytton 
Strachey. ‘To be a really great letter writer, it is 
not enough, to write an occasional excellent 
^Jcttef" , Strachey wrote ; “it is necessary to write 
constantly, indefatigably, with ever-recurring 
zest; it is almost necessnry to live to n good old 
age.” The quotation is well chosen, for all this 
GBS most assuredly did. But Strachey also 
declared that no good letter was ever written to 
convey information, or to please the recipient ■ 
(though it may hidden tally achieve both these 
results): its fundamental purpose was to ex- 
press the personality of the writer. “The really 
essential element in the letter-writer’s muke- 
up”, Strachey ndded, "is a certain strain of 
femininity." Show’s letters wonderfully 
oreheslrate the personality of GBS, but they 
arc almost always turned up to maximum 
.volume and involved with thd broadcasting of 
Shavian information. Those who feel the lack 
in his plays of a really intimate voice will also 
miss it in this correspondence. In the opinion of 
H. G. Wells, Shaw’s mind had been "early 
corrupted by public speaking” and was later 
"almost entirely destroyed by the committee 
habit” ' : 

“I ani just what I alwnyswas", Shaw wrote to. 
Ws friend, the actress Janet Achurch, in the 
summer of 1911. In many ways this was true. 
'Throughout his fifties and sixties there is the 
same ferociously busy life of lecturing, pam- 
phleteering; debating, campaigning. There are 
; die same terriflc travels across Britain and the • 
^ptinertt wi wife (“Married people 

'^Qulfl heyer travel' together", he notes), 

; : though the bicycling mishaps give way to 
motorcar fend then motor-bicycle accidents. 1 
Ther^ is, the same outpouring of advice, on 
ev erythingi' from politics and philosophy to 
cameraJ and copyright law. “What inftiriates 
Peoplet-, he decides, “is my incorrigible habit 
. constituting rpysClf, uninvited, their solid- 
*°. r > their doctor, and their spiritual director 
Without 1 tlje BmaUest delicacy." He advises 
• actors on acting, singers on singing, parents 
• ^Teh, women pn suffragism. “I have 
-.pvelt him all the advice I can”, he cries out in a 
-5?^ ^ Qre 8° r y that is not included in 
; j this Volume (the . ordinary reader should be 
^^ed th^Collected" is very far from mean- 
l j? 8 '•Complete.’^). This giving of advice, forcing 
who: Would .ofteh' 'goto arty 


extreme rather than accept it, was in Shaw’s 
paradoxical scheme of things part of the ex- 
hausting business of minding one’s own busi- 
ness. For it was the business of the writer to 
influence people, their lives, opinions and 
careers, and by this process to alter the ideas of 
society. 

Although this volume begins and ends with 
Shaw's two greatest stage successes, Pygma- 
lion and St Joan, it chronicles a period in which 
his persistent advice failed dramatically either 
to persuade the people who most mattered to 
him or to change the mind of the country. He 
wanted to meddle effectively, and his growing 
sense of ineffectualness made him impatient 
and dictatorial. “He is self-complacent - feels 
himself one of the world's geniuses and is mor- 
tified by the refusal of his generation to take 
him seriously as a thinker and reformer", 
Beatrice Webb observed in her diary at the 
beginning of 1914. 

The correspondence in this volume is di- 
vided into three parts. The first, which ends 
with the outbreak of the First World War, is 
largely dominated by his affair with Mrs Pat- 
rick Campbell. He had already had his eye on 
Stella Campbell when writing theatre criticism 
in the 1890s. His notices celebrated the magic 
of her sexual power. “You will tell me, no 
doubt, that Mrs Patrick Campbell cannot act”, 
he had scolded his Saturday Review readers. 

Who said she could? - Who wants her to act? - Who 
cares twopence whether she possesses that or any 
other second-rate accomplishment? On the highest 
plane one does not act, one is. Go and see her move, 
stand, speak, look, kneel -go and breathe the magic 
atmosphere that is created by the grace of all those 
deeds .... 

Shaw wanted Stella for his own play-world. 
His Caesar and Cleopatra was a dramatization 
of their relationship as critic and actress. In his 
mind’s eye he had seen her os his Strange Lady 
in 77ie Man of Destiny, and as Julia Craven, the 
womanly woman in The Philanderer. But by 
1897 nil this had been swept out of his head by a 
play he wanted to write in which she was to be 
“an east end dona in an apron and three 
orange and red feathers". Fifteen years later, 
he wrote this play and she became his cockney 
flower-girl. But by this time he had thrilling 
fantasies of how sho might also become a 
Galatea to his Pygmalion. 

One of the most revealing tetters in this 
volume was written to Gilbert Murray in 
March 191 1 , not long after the affair began. “I 
very seldom dream of my mother; but when 1 
do, she is my wife as well as my mother”, he 
wrote; / 

what surprised me when I awoke was that the nation 
or Incest had not entered into the dream: I had taken 
it ns a mutter of course that the maternal function 
included the wriely one; and so did she. What ia 
more, the sexual relation acquired all the innocence 
of the filial one, nnd (he filial one all the complete- 
ness of the sexual uno ... if circumstances tricked 
me Into marrying my mother before I knew she was 
my mother. 1 should be fonder of her than I could 
ever be or a mother who was not my wire, or q wife, 
who wns not my mother. 

Shaw had loved his mother, and longed for 
the loving relationship which he describes here 
by the shorthand term “wife". But his mother 
find thought nothing of him, She had left her 
husband on 1 their twenty-first • wedding 
anniversary. and came to London to jojn (h? . 

Sveogall-iike figure yarideleur Lee, a mesmer- 
ic conductor and voice teacher. Then she sum- 
moned her two daughters to join her, but left 
George Behind. This rejection conditioned all 
his relationships with women, from Jenny Pat- 
terson, a widow and friend of his fnother with 
whom )ie began his first sexual affair on his 
twenty-ninth birthday, shortly after his father’s 
death* to the various actresses with whom he 
created hew worlds on the stage. What made 
his love-affair with Stella Campbell different 
was Mrs Slinw’s death early in 1913 (the ftinef- : 
al, he writes, "was a complete success"). 
Pyginalion was' a re-telling of the Syengali 
legend, and an imaginative re-phrasing of the 
relationship between Shaw’s mother and Van- 
delfeur Lee, with Mrs Pat cast as the embUbnal 
replacement to Mrs Shaw. The original ending 
of the play - which most critics have considered 
(in the words of Eric Bentley) “the true natur- 
alistic ending" * U deeply ambiguous, rtflCCt- 

ing Shaw’s uncertainties' as tO how his rela- 
tionship with Stella would! develop. '. _j. : ;. 

He was “violerifly in love” with her: “There 
has never been anything ij 0 ridiculous, or so 


delightful", he told Granville Barker, “in the 
history of the world . " He regarded her as part 
of his emotional and intellectual property - his 
Dark Lady and Candida figure. She aroused in 
him the feelings that lie between the lines of his 
letter to Gilbert Murray and that he conveyed 
in the subtext to Pygmalion when Eliza goes to 
live in Higgins’s mother's house, feels “very 
much at home" there, and is described by 
Higgins as having become "a consort for a 
king”. 

Shaw’s letters to Stella Campbell, though 
over-written, contain many beautiful and re- 
vealing passages. “I am a mass of childish 
wants and dreams, no use to anybody", he 
confesses to her. 

10 have a woman's love on the same terms as a child's 
... to miss the resistance that has become to me 
what water is to a fish, to hear tones in a human voice 
that I have never heard before, to have It taken for 
granted that I am a child and want to be happy, to 
draw the sword for the duel of sex with cunning 
confidence in practised skill and a brass breastplate, 
and suddenly find myself in (he arms of a mother - a 
young mother, and with a child in my o\yn arms who 
is yet a woman: all this plunges me into the wildest 
terror as if! were suddenly in the air thousands of 
feel above the rocks or the sea. 
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Sometimes he felt as if he could fly; “I shall 
never be unhappy again", he wrote. At other 
times he knew he must fall. '-Playing; Romeo 
has given me rtrt ill-divining soul : I cannot fore^ 
see the happy ending.”' His; previous involve- 
ments with actresses* from Ellen Terry to Janet 
Achurch, had largely been literary. “Let those 
who may complain that it was all on paper", he 
wrote at the end of his preface to the Ellen 
Terry letters, “remember that only on paper 
has humanity yet achieved glory, beauty, 
truth, knowledge, virtue, and abiding love." In 
something of the same style he warned Stella 
Campbell that “it is only on paper and in im- 
agination that I do -anything brave;" Yet she 
made him feel uniquely reckless and unsatisr 
fled. “Alj that paper love is nothing: the real 
thing is in the marrow of. my .bones and the 
roots of allmy nerves.", 1 

He was determined that the “deeper fideli- 
ties" to his wife would remain untouched. “I 
havnt the very faintest intention of breaking 
with Charlotte”, he declared, “nor of cooling 
one jot to Stella." In his one-act play. Over- 
ruled, which he completed shortly after 
Pygmalioh, such arrangements are reasonably 
enough made, 1 But his . own life was not so 
reasonable, “I throw my desperate hands to 
heaven and ask; why one. eqmiot make pne 
beloved woman happy. without sacp being 
another." He had concealed frorti Charlotte his 
meetings with 'Stella, VY^ e ^ Charlotte! ■ found 1 
QOtshe was miserably hiirt,-^ add St ella.i having 
provoked matters rather in the manner of. . 
Orinthia In The Apple Cari, decided to marry a 
Well-connected, good-looking, empty-headed 
Guards Officer with a double-barrelled name: 
tlje equivalent' of Freddy Eynsford-^lill in 
Pygmalion. NO one who reads Shaw’s letters to, 
Stella . can doubt the extent of hls painj “£ am 
deeply, deeply .deeply wounded", he Wrote to 
Her. . .1 cannot bring you peace, or rest, or 
even fun ... . What have ( shrunk into? . . 
The world has changed horribly." 


Pygmalion marks the climax of Shaw's 
career as a writer of comedies. I 11 a world that 
was to be horribly changed by the First World 
War, he emerged as a writer of more sombre 
visions and fantasies, pessimistic extravagan- 
zas and chronicles. The period covered by this 
volume of correspondence also marks a change 
in the focus of his work. In 1911 he retired from 
the Executive Committee of the Fabian Socie- 
ty. “I think the moment has come for the old 
gang to make room for younger men”, he told 
the secretary, Edward Pease. For twenty-five 
years he had been a Fabian activist, trying to 
graft a middle-class intellectual head on to the 
body of the Labour movement. He had sat on 
Borough Councils, made open-air speeches, 
drafted manifestos and tackled all manner of 
current political problems from tariff reform to 
socialist foreign policy during the Boer War. 
Now he left the front line of everyday politics 
to work out a long-range political philosophy, 
the main feature of which was equality of In- 
come. “Our real point is that equality of in- 
come, far from being based on natural equal- 
ity, is based on natural inequality, inequality of 
soils and sighs and inequality of personal ta- 
lent”, he wrote to a Fabian sanitary engineer in 
Stepney Green. 

Once let these inequalities govern the distribution of 
wealth in a private property system; and you get not 
only a disastrously unequal distribution, but a dis- 
tribution the inequality of which does not In the least 
correspond to natural Inequality. 

Believing that unequal distribution of income 
was a prodigious evil - “economically, politi- 
cally and biologically ruinous" -he tried to find 
an argument that rested on facts his readers 
could not deny and not “on instincts that they 
do not possess" , and eventually presented it in 
1928 as his classic statement of socialist faith in 
the peroration to The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism . 

The founding of the New Statesman by the 
Webbs in 1913, and the outbreak of war the 
following year, plunged Shaw back into cam- 
paigning journalism. But however urgent the 
crisis to which he responded, he resolutely 
took the long-term view. It seemed to him that 
the generals and politicians could not see 
beyond the length of a bayonet arid he warned 
Beatrice Webb to “cultivate long range firing 
more than you dd, or you will leave forts un- 
reduced In your rear which will undo half your 
work later on”. His Common Sense about the 
War, published as a supplement to the New 
Statesman in November 1914, was really a 
document to be laid 011 the peace conference 
tfible at the end of the war. For eighteen 
: months before War broke put. he had heed: 
advocating a triple alliance between Britain, 
Franca and Germany, the terms being thatif 
France attacked Germany, Britain would com- 
bine with Germany to crush France; and if 
Germany attacked France, Britain would join 
France to defeat Germany. The process, he 
explained, could be enlarged by accessions 
from Holland and the Scandinavian kingdoms. 
This proposal - though similar (he later 
claimed) to the Locarno Pact of 1925 - "pro- 
duced practically no effect". Reporting on one 
of his peace speeches at Covent Garden in 
November 1913, The Times described his audi- 
ence as filled with laughter. 

This Laughter changed to fury once the war 
had started. “I want international peace", 
Shaw had stated. Bui neither Germany nor 
Britain , it seemed, had any appetite for peace - 
they had had almost a hundred years of peace 
and were fed up. with it. Thomas Mann de- 
clared that nothing more beautiful could befall 
Germany’s poets: Rupert Brooke gave his 
thanks to God fof matching England with His 
: Hour. Nobody, Shaw complained, “seems to ■ 
have any power of seeing what isgoing on. . .1 
despair of intellectuals." 

■ Once waf had commenced, it was a ma t terof 
'kill or be killed, Shaw believed, rather than. a 
question of who was responsible. He was npt : a ; 
pacifist. He urged socialists everywhere to 
fight the enenty in whatever capacity they were 
be^t fitted (it might not be in the trenches), but' 
never to cease asking their own belligerent 
government to define what on earth they were 
fighting over so that these matters could be 
property brought to a negotiating table. 

It was the conduct of the war he most dis- 
liked, He ridiculed German atrocity stories, 
the English, love of moral superiority, and the 
madness of militarism in all countries. The. 
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spirit in which they fought, he argued, would 
determine the quality of international peace 
that was later achieved. Asquith and Grey 
were feeding people on chauvinistic drugs, and 
when the delirium wore off it would be seen, he 
hoped, that men such as himself and Arnold 
Bennett had been the real spokesmen for the 
country. “I believe the mass of the nation feel 
about the war very much os you and I do", he 
wrote to his German translator Siegfried Tre- 
bitsch: "that is, they feel it to be a frightful 
failure of civilization that there should be a war 
stall between civilized western powers”. Shaw 
was neither pro-German nor anti-German: he 
was an international socialist. “Fhate this war", 
he wrote in the summer of 1915. M . . . r have 
criticized the English Government very 
severely for not taking the steps which, as I 
believe, would have prevented it. But if I were 
a German, r should criticize the Berlin Gov- 
ernment with equal fierceness for having made 
the war." 

It took courage to write like this. “If was not 
easy", he admitted. Many papers refused to 
publish his articles and letters; booksellers and 
librarians removed his works from their 
shelves; and his plays were seldom presented. 

The editor of The Clarion called him “an alien 
enemy residing in generous and long-suffering 
England". His fellow playwright Hemy Arthur 
Jones enquired whether he knew that “you are 
generally regarded as a man who for the sake of 
showing his agility kicked and defamed his ! 
mother when she was on her sickbed?" He i 
resigned his seat on the board of the New i 
Statesman and his place on the Committee of f 
Management of the Society of Authors; and he i 

was asked not to turn up at the lunches of the r 
Dramatists’ Club. He had become an almost a 
wholly isolated figure rather than the repre- k 
sentative spokesman he wanted to be. r 

What disturbed some of those, like Arnold r 
Bennett, who would otherwise fully have sup- a 
ported him, was Shaw’s tone. This had alwnys a 
been a difficulty. After the first night of Andro- r( 

des and the Lion . the theatre critic of l he Man- « 
diestqr Guardian predicted that the play would P 

"scandalize the most characteristic part of the d 
English public [which] ... cannot understand ^ 
being passionately in earnest about a thing and h 
in the same breath making fun of it". What in « 
peacetime had seemed an eccentricity of style 
now struck people as a moral evil. “Why dost 
thou laugh? It fits not with this hour", Marcus h 
Andfpnicus asks his brother Titus. Shaw’s -P 
laughter was an essential Ingredient -of his " ! 
- Identity; He recommended those who did not . w 
. like the "imbecilities and brutalities” of his n 

prose to ignore them and concentrate on its f‘ 

content. But it was impossible for most readers 1,1 

to separate them. Titus Andronicus had ,Q 
laughed so as to avoid the sorrow that would n 
hamper his policy of revenge. Shaw joked to hl 
avoid capitulating under the horror. “Oiie had w 
to learn to faugh at such things in war or else go 
mad’*, fie wrote to his sister Lucy. Perhaps the T 
• most , extreme example pf his war-humou r was 111 

■ : a letter he sent St John Ervine who , after, bei ng *-* 
.badly wounded in- 19 £8, had his leg amputated. • ^ 
“You will be in a stronger position", Shaw ci] 
:urged.:.“ You will have all the energy you have Wi 
hitherto spent on it to invest in the rest of your . dt 
. frame, For a man in your profession two' legs 
are anlex t ravagance . " m 

’ . V^b^had allowed. himself to “getitender ovef of 
isfortu ifes’ 1 , he hfetd once confessed to 
' .SfedaCairtpbell C'l should die". The fcofrtedian dc 
in Shew never died, and the tragedian never £ 
rally qathe of age. He rose above all disappoint- 
men ^ rebuffs, acquiring a tone of semi- ! h 

serious intelleitual superiority. “The longer I fdI 

liw the more I see that I am never wrong about ■ |w! 
anythirigV, he; wrote to H».G. Wells. He pro- go, 

tected himself Vyi|h : optimistic paradoxes, with . ■ 
the fun ,of "swanking”, and the repeated insist- let 

ence that he was never offended -or aggrieved La 

by : anything. EffectiVeheks of assertion, he en, 
maintfiiried, vvas the alpha and omega of- style Ur 
and the'path to authority. VUfiless, you make a acj 
reputation at once for being utterly impossible, Pai 

implacable, inexorable,, you are; lost’.', ' he die 
advised his French trqhslator : Augustin fj ni 
Hamon.He himself was foiihd everywhere im- rar 

possible; but had become a Jest mpn in political 0 th 

By the end of the war, by his own admission, : reg 

almost; the whole English: press ! was agaio^t and 

him, “and the politicians will not do anything mui 
for anyone who has riofa press backlhg".Lack-. Sha 


mg a power base (“I have no effective influence "The reading, indexing, and selecting will he 

with the Labor Party"), he could not even get the life work of some Shavian fauuiic when the 

himself nominated as one of the fifteen emi- letters cease at my death." Dan 1 1. Laurence is 
nent Inshnifin on Ihp Tnch P nnvpnrinn Ckaiii'c tKlf. u/l ■ ■ ■ 


y himself nominated as one of the fifteen emi- 
d nent Irishmen on the Irish Convention. Shaw's 
e . solution to the Irish Question, which he char- 
d acteristically called "Home Rule for England", 
e was at least as important to him as his triple 
I alliance. Opposing partition, he advocated a 
5 federation of the four home kingdoms. Eng- 
land, Ireland. Scotland and Wales. But some- 
I times he almost seemed to forget Wales, for 
the number three (arising perhaps from the 
nfenage-h-trois in which he had grown up) was 
magical to him. His battles to reconcile Ireland 
and England were part of a life-long quest to 
harmonize the incompatible qualities he felt he 
had inherited from his parents. 

Shaw’s failure to achieve this magical syn- 
thesis accounts for the dislocation of his style, 
which was aggravated during these years by" the 
sense of in effectualness I have mentioned! His 
marvellous powers of assertion are not under- 
pinned by any uncertainty over his own position. 

I no longer have any confidence in my notions 
of what this generation needs to have said to 
^ wrote to H. G. Weils in the summer of 
1917. He could not see any standard, or 
principle, by which to measure conduct. The 
whole world appeared to be breaking up. 

He had tried to recover his sanity after Stella 
Campbell’s rejection of him by “going right 
back to my economics and politics”. By the late 
summer of 1917 he had come to feel “I must get 
away for a moment from Fabians & politics or I 
shall go mad". In the third part of this corres- 
pondence. following the war, he gets away 
again into the theatre where his madness com- 
mands creative authority. The perplexingly 
ambiguous Heartbreak House communicates 
his sense of political futility and the spirit of 
revenge he felt against a trivial society that had 
ranked Eliza Doolittle’s “Not bloody likely" 
above anything else he had written for n dec- 
ade. In Back to Methuselah , he attempted to 
recharge his optimism by focusing, through 
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contemporary heartbreak, on a distant ex fiHe “ e ojcaK: someone cIsc's letters to hix own 
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pectation of life nnd eatabUshing a new sum- - nt.wtp.,i..i„".' v - "■ lv, . , . UI U,V,,I!,U ,ilr ^ 

dard by which to meisure conduct.' And in * IT u ^. aw diaa PP rovcd of 

Joan, the play which "whs very easy to write" old davi of th^hi^ ^ bel, ^ ed da,ed from the 
he translated his own effectiveness of style into dlsramlmLn beg S ar . s P et ,tlon Qnd “should he 

effectiveness of action in a heroine who is as ? !! n cept I , n cascs wl «» there is a 

much military genius as saint. ?P ecia l personal relation between the 

L Shaw described himself as a timid man who T*iZ< °l lhe subjccl of n book flnd 
had compensated for emotional shyness and Uuren«h« M f ^ J 
' Physical nervousness by boldness on the base ™ ^ “J„ rdevoted more (ban thirty 
Forgivq my expressing myself to rudely" ( he • L ddlt l gG ?. S " perha P s too long. Part 
wrote to one correspondent, “but If people are u l° T - thls cxorbitant investment of 

not talked to in that way they pay no atten- Iff i,s | h,s P e r fectl0 »' s,n .in the inlrodiiclioii lo 


i this fanatic. Wherever these letters have been 
buried he has sought them out with the keen- 
ness of a truffle-hound. 

Lnurence is not really a natural writer or a 
critic: lie is par excellence a bibliographical 
scholar whose bibliography of Shaw, published 
in 1983. is up to the highest Soho standards 
His devices at the head of each letter for iden- 
tifying whether it is holograph, typewritten, 
shorthand, published text and so on are models 
of what such things should be. His code to 
sources of ownership is admirable. Only when 
he attempts to list places where letters have 
been previously published, wholly or in ex- 
tract, does his bibliographical mania gel the 
belter of him. This exercise is deal ly impractic- 
al and not dearly always vei y useful. I 'or exam- 
ple, a letter to Charles Sarolca is listed as hav- 
ing been published in a magazine called livery 
tnan in November 1914. This reproduces the 
listing in Mr Laurence’s bibliography, hut does 
not inform us of the more practical point that it 
is readily available in What 7 Really Wrote abnin 
the War, published in the Collected Edition of 
The Works of Bernard Shaw. The irony is that 
so much time has been spent on getting some of 
these remoter inessentials correct that the in- 
formation has in the meantime become out of 
date. There is little object, for instance, in 
referring us to the London School of Econo- 
mics for a quotation from Beatrice Webh's 
diaries when these diaries are now published 
and in the bookshop. 

It cannot be inappropriate for the lending 
authority on Shaw to have his own share of 
eccentricities. The most endearing of them in 
this volume is a note recording with awe that, 
“by an intriguing coincidence” , his own birth 
took place the morning after Shaw’s sister 
died. Additionally, it was in another country. 
Usss sympathetic is Mr Laurence's dc termina- 
tion to dedicate someone clse’s letters to his own 
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not talked to in that way they pay no atten- >i ■ . 1 iinmuiiciinn io 

tion. ” His need for attention, stimulated by the 111 ! V ? Ume j 16 acknowled B cs the help of four 

indifference of his parents, undermined his fC l 0 n' rCad f rS Who hflvc “detected nil 

longing for action. .He treated everybody in I 1 , aws ,hal wcre Slmw’s”. Such 

roughly the same instantaneous style. "You «, U otls : tkou Bh magnificent, arc not part of 

have-passed into the circle of intimate friends T-’ The four,h «“ d Anal 

whose feelings one never dreams of consider- ° ,S cort ? in to another list of 

Jng, he told one of his American biographers. . 2* 0n * BI lvi ^dhlons similar lo those in 
There are one or two moments of real inti- l U . e two fnd three. 
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macy: \ n a few | eUers t0 his wifc andin sonie {q 

LiHah McCnrthy when, her marriage to 
Granville Barker was breaking tip. “We want 
chamber opera: music Is an Intimate thing 1 ', he 
wrote to Ernest Newman. Yet. his musical’crl- 
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volumes two and three, m 

C ? rrbctions **««» now been nssiml- 
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wrote -to ernest Newman . Yet. his musical erk' slx ^nds: ind both 

ticism is least percipient about chamber music. ! : P lT 1 at pounds. Such 

I have a weakness for fiye-point-nine fortissi- . . ^ e ^ phasis lo the sad lack of 

mos , he admitted to Elgar. The fortissimos SSL of th,s work - It is all the more 
of his . correspondence are gloriously plafii, 2? US . b< ? ause of ftn embargo on quotations 
spoken, entertaining and I wttty^bfit they fej- ! correspondence tjln 

dom convey the more elriotional quolities-that ^ '■ ' ‘ ,s 


7;“ - yut meysei- : : < ‘««.™rrespontlence that 

dom convey the more eiriotional quolities-that ” '• ~ ‘ ,s * • r ~ ; -' 

prompted Willfarii.Afcher, at the end of his - For!, somq : ' -•' rr 

life, to write to ShBWi . y of bM ^ 

I have never wavered In my admiriitian and affectio'ni others have beeii hbnri * ns anA 
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v ""& xl (b,,t "flvn would notl an ^. 
ie rortliimiiing volumes of the Collected ?* “ 
is So (lie work Him will provide Shaw siikW * 
n such .. valuable .. 1 st, mnent of rese a | c J S 

l- mini) yeuis neied as soniethiiurnfii i>‘ j*™* 

..s..lCh;,.l.« c , pc l ^ l i Jr*5 

a mj; oinls Im miiim. imu ihs da^?' 
.1 (il.S diMrly f.Mi^.iw n-licn he SES 
.1 ^Riplicr I l,'ski'(li IViiisun in "righld^frf^ 

• iil|! Ins n*rris|*.,„k„ lc . is afcofcj** 

!' ' W l' "" h ^■■•kirly praclicc S 

'■ V,,I,IIIW ' •’( '■ M. I nislcr-s XckaejT^. 
s ( L'llitc (I hy Mary I -ip. ami I*. N, rurtmtlta 
' Iki.ii pnhhslicil n-iihin Ihn-c years- fct 
. viilurru-s of llealriee Wehl.s Diming 

-■ Niirmriii ami Jeanne MaeKcnzIc) «e2 

- published wi 1 hi 11 ruin- years; the Lelter sol it 

oanue I Mii(iiinim) were bruught out in six 
■ volumes over six years, and her Diary fofoj 
by Anne Olivier Bell and Andrew McNelli?) 
appeared in five volumes over seven yean Iik 
m it reuse Liable to have expected Mr Uurenw 
to carry on such a monumental operation sini- 
le- handed. I le would have benefited greath 
from having a co-editor. The Letters of D H 
Lawrence, which are appearing in stm 
volumes, will have as many as six editors and 
are on course to he completed within \k 
decade. 

One danger of such long-term, sin# 
minded involvement is the effect it has on u 
editor's detachment. Shaw seldom allowed his 
plays tn be shortened - cutting them, he in- 
sisted. would only make ihcmseem longer. Mr 
Laurence appears to share this hallucinating 
and to have transferred it somewhat inapprop- 
riately to the correspondence. There are 578 
letters in this third volume and almost alio! 
them are uncut. Inevitably this results inagood 
deal of repetition and small variations of inci- 
dent. At the beginning of a long autobio- 
graphical letter that once more rccnpitulstd 
many details from Shaw's early life, Dan Laur- 
ence guides tis with the hopeful suggestion tla! 
"the repetitious of earlier statements are of 
inestimable value when one studies the shifisol 
emphasis". But any .scholar who wants to study 
such nuances will have to look at all the aulo- 
biogruphieal letters and will therefore examine 
them in nmmiscript. This third volume es- 
pecially would have gained through jutfifflms 
cutting and the inclusion of nearer a thousand 
letters tn the same number of pages. 

What is included is sensibly eliuscn so as to 
follow a greal number of stories or events by | 
instalments through letters to ticlrcsscs, biog- 
raphers, politicians, publishers. But tlie tide 
should perhaps more accurately luivc been 
“Selected Letters", not only hecausc Mr Laur- 
ence describes it us a "very fragmentary selec- 
tion", but also because there are at least eight 
independent volumes of , Shaw’s Idlers alrepiy 
published (including those lo . Oranvilk 
Barker, Mrs Patrick Campbell, Lord AIM 
Douglas, Frank Harris and Ellen Terry) anil 
more to come. One of the curly surprises of Mr 
Laurence's volumes is Ihu absence In them of 
almost nil ' Shaw’s letters to tha British 
American press. Though nowhere stntcd. 
explanation js a book of Shaw's public corns--, j 
pondenee tiilit Mr Laurence has in preparali* 
und that will admirably complement j* : 
mu rat lion I a hours on Bernard Shaw ‘r Cdkaa 
Letters. 


format. The situation on the . Continent ** 
clearly less advanced or organized, alllw 
the reccn I . foundation of a centre for ^ 
history near Pfirma is an encouraging sign, ^ 
are the organization and detailed indexing ^ 
. tb SL .M^dadorl archive.-.' /-'CL 

1 The nrchivqs of international bpofcto™ 

arid, publishers, ware used tp consider 
national markets and their economic^ 
in the fairs of the Latin trade period, M 
Enlightenment or. with the rise pf topyPP* 1 


regularly come up foisaleaj; $haii^ori (iPuS§r 
and -.through -dpalers. 8 $*^ 
must ;by tWs. time .jritri td' 

Shaw calculated when ^ 


... ...VIIHIJU! MIC L.U1IO irtlUC (JCI IV«I T”-: - u 

Enlightenment or. with the rise pf copy^# 1 
and World markets, in the colonial and g 
libr«ri P . e 0nS , d L red ■ :CO,onial periods. A final session sought (ofinj. 

‘ I men ns to illustrate further the vital impori^ 

’ Ai ; 0 f book-tt-pde archives to textual editors. 

M Archivist tn. ■; ary, sociological and scientific historians. A* 

• . international consensus an t|ic form O.f 

ing used for such archives was sought, ane w 

^jearly : listing .pf sample . major 
I Probablv In Pan Uirouv. seems IPr 
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Up to the Pisgah-sight 


Keith Brown 

LAWRENCE DURRELL 
Quinx: or, the Ripper's Tale 
201pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 134440 ■ 

grtifu* completes Lawrence Durrell’s Avignon 
“quincunx” (five interrelated novels, not form- 
ing a continuous sequence) nnd is also the last 
of the dozen novels by which he has said that he 
would wish to be remembered: The Black 
Book, the Alexandria Quartet, Tunc and 
Nunquani, and the Avignon books. Durrell's 
career has brought hint international celebrity, 
but also the persistent scepticism of the Lon- 
don literary world: nnd thereby hangs our talc, 
for neither the quincunx nor the proud epi- 
graph to its concluding volume (“must itself 
create the taste by which it is to be judged’’) 
will be rightly appraised if the grounds for Dur- 
rell's resigned impatience with that scepticism 
are not grasped. 

The quincunx novels (Quinx itself is effec- 
tively an appendix to the series, and cannot 
well be independently discussed) are set main- 
ly in the late 1930s and the following decade, 
and present a rather classy set of young profes- 
sional people - doctor, diplomat, don, novel- 
ist, psychoanalyst, etc, all sexually entangled - 
and their shadow-doubles. The full supporting 
cast includes Catholic Nazi General, Egyptian 
Prince, Jewish Plutocrat Peer, and (in Quinx) 
hundreds of gypsies. Constance, the numer- 
ically central volume, makes a rather worrying 
effort to fit the moral and psychological facts of 
the Nazi horror into our picture of the era, but 
also depicts a triumphant affaire between the 
psychoanalyst Constance and Affad, an Egyp- 


tian gnostic. Affad's fusion of sexual gifts with 
mystical insight, fertilizing Constance’s own 
Freudian training, carries her far beyond 
Freud to a deeper, if still half-intuitive vision of 
what genuinely healthy human relationships - 
whether overtly sexual or not - should really 
mean. This vision, essentially identical with the 
sex-mysticism associated with more tlinn one 
Asian faith, is the only therapy that Durrell can 
prescribe for that sickness-of-the-soul in our 
civilization of which atom bombs and Nazi 
atrocities are merely the most dramatic symp- 
toms. At one level his aim in these volumes, in 
short, is no less than that which Chesterton 
credited to Dickens: to change the world by 
changing the expression on the face of man- 
kind. Yet his fable is no folie de grandeur, he 
knows the difficulty, obscurity and remoteness 
of the hope he offers, just as he knows that the 
East, for all its mystical wisdoms, can be as 
spiritually ugly as the West, 

None the less, Constance’s career in the two 
concluding volumes eventually confirms, for 
her own life at least, her central vision. Bewil- 
dered in Sebastian by Affad’s death, in Quinx 
she consummates at last her early love for the 
novelist Aubrey Blanford , and the couple - as 
we, perhaps inevitably, are told rather than 
shown - move towards “dealing seriously at last 
with human love, which is a yogic thought- 
form, the rudder of the human ship of fools”. 
( Quinx is rather over-supplied with Bianford’s 
obiter dicta.) Then the book itself moves on 
into the leisurely preparations for the final un- 
covering of the lost Templar treasure, with 
which the five volumes have been intermittent- 
ly concerned. It is pleasant, though, that it 
should be the artist Blanford, not the mystic, 
who apparently got the psychologist pregnant, 
even if it seems she may die in childbirth - 


Showing the secret self 


Michael O’Neill 

DOUGLAS DUNN 
Secret Villages 
170p'p. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 134432 

TThe'artist takes a long look at life. He says 
softly, ’So this is what life is, is it?’ And he 
proceeds to express that. All the rest he 
leaves." So runs Katherine Mnnsfield's remin- 
der of the artist's obligation to keep opinions 
oq a tight leash, and it is one that Douglas 
Dunn has taken to heart in Secret Villages, his 
first collection of short stories. Dunn is nearly 
as good a writer of stories ns of poems. But 
there are differences as well as connections 
between his handling of prose and poetry. As 
Dunn himself has remarked, “you have lo 
show things in r story; you have to show things 
in a poem too, but you can tell things In a 
poem". “Telling" invigorates Dunn’s poetry, 
which thrives on quarrels with self and with 
others. Preferring understatement, his short 
stories concentrate on "showing”. 

The stories make sparing but timely use of 
“poetic" language. For the most part, they 
escape any tendency to wordiness, The most 
decorative flourishes occur in “Ever Let the 


pathies; the best do so by wrong-footing the 
reader. Satire or indignation may seem to be 
their starting-point, but they frequently end up 
close to celebration. It is the humdrum virtues 
-decency, quiet fortitude - which Dunn values 
and embodies here. Hnrry Boyle’s coping with 
unemployment in “Getting Used to It” is a case 
in point. Perhaps Harry suffers too forbearing- 
ly: ” 'There's something up these nostrils of 
mine, Harry. I just know it.’ Harry closed his 
eyes. He had more than a fair notion of what, 
or who, was getting up his own nose.” But the 
tact with which Dunn bypasses stereotyped 
scenes is admirable. Able to poke fun at char- 
acters, yet grant them dignity and an inner life, 
burnt contrives a satisfying poise ip many stor- 
ies. “Women Without Gardens" could have 
been a ponderous joke at the expense of its 
three gRrden-adjudicating old ladies. But it 
isn’t; rather, it builds to a climax -? Mrs Elli- 
son’s courteous and customary offer of tea de- 
spite her desire to be on her own - that conveys 
n touching awareness of need and frustration. 

Several stories cunningly employ, nnd find 
an appropriate voice for, a first-person narra- 
tor, one who colours what he reports and 
whose changing feelings make up the sub- 
stance of the narrative. “Wives in the Garden” 
fenews Its subject - two men aware of growing 
older with, great delicacy. The narrator is 


Fancy Roam”, an entertaining, somewhat ob- rueful, detached, balancing loss and recorii- 
vious account of an academic's sexual intrL • pense. The volume’s outstanding piece, “The 


vious account of an academic s sexual into- 1 
g^rig. Caricature - we read of “conflagrations ! 
Of lust jn Fisher’s hypersensitive loins" - makes 
Dunn's prose jocose rather' than deadly More 
often, he impresses by his ability to present but 
not oyer-exp lain. In “The Bagpiping People”, 
A.stqp about the impact of u bagpiping tinker 
®nd his daughter on the lives of a father and 
sop,: the father- irritable after being woken 
iarjy by the piping, 7 rejects his family's sugges- 


pense. The volume’s outstanding piece, “The 
Canoes", begins with a local's mildly toured 
reflections 1 on deservedly ripped-off English 
tourists; it turns into a shyly one-sided love- 
affair between the narrator and a holidaying 
couple, the Barkers. The story tilts discreetly 
'from. mockery' to admiration, from nationalist 
antagonism to hints pf reconciliation, as in Hie 
narrator's praise of-RosaliniT as “a fair Bngr 
lish.name”, or his uripossessive speculation: 


fibrijthat Ke should ask the tinker to delay his - “whether the beauty of a place discriminates 
Paying. Though comic,, the exchange drama- among those, who are to be compelled. byifis 


tizes-the father’s hardly admitted loyalty to the 
fiokCr and ,wbat he represents. Dunn’s re- 
stramt pari falter on occasion; and the reader 
nteyj; at. times wish to resist some too palpable • 
design, |supb as tlife oyer-insistence on “time” in 
&eJothqrwi$e excellent “Kilbinnin Men". 
W^eti^ 'the central Character, tells his son “if 
thcre^ pne thjng that time neither clarifies nor 
^bys; It’s thu truth", thpiroTjid relevance of 
.^jWords is crqaiungly cleat. There's a whiff of 
^ about the use cjf a twist at 

opening two stories* • 

^■■^Lith'i^jitpri^s^ though enlarge our sym- 


not a subtlety I am prepared tp go into”. ‘The 
Canoes” finishes with a tribute frqm unhappi- 
ness to happiness, frgm the narrator , ,4 a bache- 
lor, though not because I wanted to be' one”, to 
the Barken for their prowess as canoeists and 
“above all, the; way. they just followed each 
other about on. the still water". The story 
avoids sentimeiitality; .instead, like the whole 
volume, it qif*riag« to be ironic and fenny, yet 
more fender than fenny, to surprise us by its 
strength of feeling; and to . «go deep”, in 
Katherine Mansfield’s words, “lo speftk to the 
secret self we 'all* have V V’- 


though surely Livla implied that she hadn't 

. . .? 

And there’s the rub. To continue this kind of 
conventional rdsumd of the quincunx would in 
fact be absurd: the work is a reviewer’s mine- 
field, deliberately sown. None of the tempting- 
ly handy miniature self-reviews which litter 
Quinx itself is really safe to use. Vast tracts of 
narrative are curiously flattened in pace and 
■tone. Two levels of reality are mixed until it is 
logically impossible to distinguish them and 
too tedious lo try, the author blandly indicating 
that he is fully aware of this. Normal novel- 
reading expectations are aroused repeatedly, 
only to be led gently into a bog: thus the cod 
climax of Quinx does not actually bring us to 
(lieTemplar treasure, which now seems to rep- 
resent True Reality. Not that this will prevent 
the reader enjoying yet another assemblage of 
Durrell's enamelled descriptions, exalted sex- 
mysticism, glimpses of ancient wisdom and 
running psycho-chatter: so who need worry 
that the connective tissue this time seems so 
oddly weak? Yet why that spiky epigraph? 

Doubtless most writers feel that critics never 
do them justice, but in some respects Durrell 
has undeniably been the victim of an irony in 
the history of modern literary criticism. Now 
that historical irony has been repaid by a sort of 
serious practical joke. There has always been 
in him a vein of unremitting philosophical 
curiosity about the way literature works, con- 
cealed by the fun that wells from his belief in 
the novelist as homo iudens. Thus much scorn- 
ful ink was once poured onhis cheerful analogy 
between the Quartet and the Einsteinian space- 
time continuum; that the Quartet is virtually a 
literary laboratory, trying out one good ques- 
tion after another, was less frequently re- 
marked. (What happens to the autonomy of 
the text, for example, when Balthazar shows 
the narrator of Justine to have been as aware of 
its Rebecca - like limitations as we are?) Tunc 
and Nunquani, behind much else, are a sort of 


field-test of Renaissance literary theory. 
Whether or not this vein of literary reflective- 
ness makes Durrell a better novelist than 
already supposed, it does make him a rather 
different one. Ironically, too, his career has 
coincided with a period in English criticism 
when we (leaving aside social comedies) have 
steadily required of new English novels - 
though not of American, nor of the great 
names of our own past - that tightly “organic" 
or crystalline quality that the New Criticism 
loved . This critical primness has been unjust to 
any gifted writer like Durrell (again, in this 
respect at least, comparable to Dickens) who 
needs to be allowed room to write badly if he is 
also to write well. 

But now, after decades of being addressed 
by the censors as if he were someone else, 
Durrell has simply blown up the Examination 
Halls. In recent years he has found his way into 
a growing involvement with Tibetan Buddh- 
ism, whose metaphysic genuinely rejects that 
hard-edged, materialist, ^go-centred West- 
ern world view of which the novel is perhaps 
our clearest literary reflection. Is it, then, 
possible to write a ’Tibetan” novel - that is to 
say, a new, more fluid, open-ended kind of 
fiction, still recognizable to novel-readers 
though largely shedding the usual assumptions 
of the genre? The quincunx is Durrell’s 
attempt to find out, or at least, by breaking 
down, gently, our normal novel-reading ex- 
pectations, to open our minds to the possibility 
of a fiction based on a radically different 
metaphysic. I am not sure the attempt suc- 
ceeds, nor how fnr what is envisaged could ever 
in practice differ from, say, a mistier version of 
the usual anti-novel, or attempts to bring Ac- 
tion closer to the condition of music. Yet the 
reader will have missed something who fails to 
follow Durrell, if at times over patches of 
slightly stony ground, up to that Pisgah-sight. 
Some of the non-philosophical jokes are very 
nice too. 
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The word from Lucanum 


Peter Howell 

ANTHONY BURGESS 
The Kingdom of the Wicked 
379pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

009 1600405 

The contrast between religion and de- 
bauchery, holiness and sinfulness, as epito- 
mized by the early history of Christianity with- 
in the Roman Empire, has proved an irresis- 
tible subject for historical novels and films. It 
ensured the success of The Last Days of Pom- 
peii and of Quo Vadis?; more recently, it was 
hilariously sent up in Sebastiane. It is now 
fashionable to be interested in religion, and 
equally fashionable to write uninhibitedly ab- 
out sex and bloodshed, so the subject has lost 
none of its appeal. For his new novel, Anthony 
Burgess has retold the story of the earliest days 
of Christianity and of the Roman Empire, 
starting with the Resurrection and ending with 
the eruption of Vesuvius (here, with character- 
istic eccentricity, called “Mons Summanus”). 

The story is told by Sadoc son of Azor, a 
retired shipping clerk living in the reign of 
Domitian near the modern Lugano in Switzer- 
land. Sadoc has an implausibly wide and de- 
tailed knowledge of the events he describes, 
and is even able to quote Juvenal before he 
wrote. He also has a distressing tendency to go 
on about his internal ailments, and one can 
well understand why Burgess should wish to 
dissociate himself: 

The opinions, interpretations, errors, falsifications 
and ultimate pessimism of the supposed author 
(whom f supposedly translate from the supposed 
demotic Greek) are not always mine. The mnin thing 
we have in common is a location: he wrote in Helve- 
tia, outside Lucanum, in the reign of Domitian; r 
write in Lugano in Switzerland under the democratic 
wings of f am not quite sure whom. 

Since it is Burgess, however, who will get the 
royalties, we are justified in holding him re- 
sponsible. 

The chief character is the centurion Julius, 
who appears in Acts 27, where he is shipwreck - 
.,ed on Malta .along with Paul, In this novel he 
first appears among Tiberius' guard; later he 
helps to assassinate Caligula and spills the 
beans about Messalina's “marriage" to Silius 
before retiring to a market garden at Pompeii 
and returning to the Christian faith he had 
learnt from Paul, but had abandoned in favour 
of Mithrgism. His Jewish wife is niece of the 
apostle Matthias, and her brother Caleb is a 
Zealot who dies at Masada. All a bit too neat , 
and none of these people can mean anything to 
us except as the author's puppets. 

Burgess explains that the book was written 
as a preparation for the scenario for a televi- 
sion series called AD, and declares: “The 
amount of research that goes into a popular 
television series is not clearly to be seen in the 
finished product.” He acknowledges as his ma- 
jor sointes Tacitus-, Suetonius, Josephus and 
the Acts of the Apostles* adding IT thought it 
. best to consult these, in the. original tongues”. 
(One is. reminded of Robert Graves’s swanky . 
list of classical sources in his preface to ./, 
Claudius, where the resounding names include 
Dio Cassius, Xiphjlinus and Zonarqs, although 
the latter pair are merely epitomafors of the 
. first.) Burgess's publishers tell us yet again that 
, -jfln spite of his worldwide reputation as one of 
tbe.leading novelists of his day, many people . 
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do not realise quite how versatile he is". This 
versatility is demonstrated here not only by the 
quaint device of a tune attributed to Nero 
(Burgess has, after all. composed three sym- 
phonies), but by his constantly bandying about 
words or phrases of Greek, Latin and Hebrew. 
Pone in culum (presumably for “Up yours") is 
pure Sebastiane, whereas octopodium is pure 
solecism. The reader is often provided with 
nuggets of pedantry' - “Imagine the great hall 
of the imperial residence on the Palatine 
(whence the word palace is derived)"; "1 speak 
of the ark of the testimony, which we Greeks 
terme skene ton martyriou, in Hebrew 'ohel 
tno’ed , which may be rendered the tent of 
God’s meeting”. 

But Burgess's English is strange enough, for 
his vocabulary includes non-words like imperi- 
ate, defecation and ictal, as well as all manner 
of lexical freaks - “The bleeding body was left 
to the phagocytes”, ■'flinders’', “lability" and 
so on. Or take this vignette of Vitellius: 

He 5a I alone at table, gorging on brains, livers and 
pancreases seethed in cream and honey, having 
already taken a morning snack of the sacrificial 
meals offered to the gods and additional bevere of 
sturgeon, oysters, pies made of small wild birds and 
sickeningly sweet pastries, what time he gloated over 
the forthcoming dessert of the execution of a good 
citizen named Octavius. 

Later the emperor "sprays the air with frag- 
ments of stewed milt". Our hero Julius “took 
no pleasure in witnessing Messalina's execu- 
tion, seeing that glorious body rendered into 
proleptically putrescent morphology or 
worm’s food". The eruption of Vesuvius in- 
spires Burgess to an alphabetical catalogue of 
victims: for example, “Pedius pleasuring both 
Phoebe and Phyllis sodomized by the huge 
splinter of a wooden pillar in a downtown 
brothel”. He only gets as far as V: Xiphilinus 
and Zonaras would have come in handy after 
all. 


The reader will be reassured, however, to 
know that the apostles talk in a more down-to- 
earth manner. “You’re right in a way. John", 
says Mntthew. “Things have got a bit compli- 
cated. God has a son now, and they’ve sent 
down a sort of bird.” Paul dictates a letter to 
Luke, ending, "But the greatest of these is 
charity. Got all that?" They arc remarkably 
fond of the word “damned”, used in an exple- 
tive rather than technical sense. In fact, they 
are thoroughly human. Paul’s sexual hang-ups 
are predictably played up: at the sight of some 
undulnnt prostitutes “his groin whimpered re- 
sentment”. A picturesque episode explains the 
need for purification that led to his last journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Since so much of the book is taken straight 
from the ancient sources, it is authentic 
enough, but there are plenty of charming 
anachronisms. Romnns wear green logns and 
use cement-mixers, eat bread and jam for 
breakfast and have toasted cheese snacks. 
Greeks drink, of course, retsina, while Tigelli- 
nus introduces Nero to vermouth. It is amusing 
to come across the quaint old delusion that the 
Romans had a room set aside for vomiting 
called the vomitortum. None of this will lead 
anyone far astray, but it is a pity to find poor 
Petronius (“the dirty poet”) so maligned: his 
introduction of Nero to the pleasures of peder- 
asty is only one of his crimes. In his defence it 
must be said that whatever influence he had 
over Nero as his “arbiter of elegance”, this 
certainly did not include sexual activities, since 
Tacitus records that, after the dying Petronius 
had written an account of the emperor's “noc- 
turnal ingenuities”, Nero wondered how he 
had found out about them. 

Burgess gives a bizarre account of what he 
calls Roman “perversity": 

One must wonder al this sickness of inversion which 
was not just an imported Greek cult but a satisfaction 


Medieval always and forever 


Savkar Altinel 

YASHAR KEMAL 

The Sea-Crossed Fisherman 

Translated from the Turkish by Thilda Kemal 

288pp. Hnrvill. £9.95. 
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One reason for the popularity ofYashar kem- 
al. Turkey’s only novelet of International 
fame, is undoubtedly his readiness to supply In 
abundant quantities the mixture of colour, ex- 
uberance and fantastic invention that is sup- 
posed to be the main stock in trade of Third 
■ World writers. As the titles of many of his 
works - Anatolian Tales, The Legend of Arar- 
at, The Legend of the Thousand Bulls - indi- 
cate, the retelling of old legends and creation 
of new ones, rather than the writing of novels 
in the proper sense, . is his speciality. His very 
Hfq-story, as routinely recounted op the dust- 
jackets of the English editions of his books 
(“His father’s forebears were well-to-do feudal 
lords, his mother’s brigands. When he was five, 
he saw his father murdered whfle praying at the 
Mosque . . .”) is the stuff of legehd. as is of 
course his somewhat flamboyant personal 
style, an entertaining description of which can 
be; found in £ai|l Theroux’s, travel book' The 
Great Railway Bazaar. . ! / 

. : The sort of Writing , which, out of show- 
manship, ends up distorting what it describes 
does not of course appeal to all, arid there may : 
be those who feel that KemaJ’s most consider- 
able achievement .remains The Lords of 
Akchasaz sequence. Here exuberance does 
not get ih the way of the charting Of real iocia| 
processes, and ;the devastating: impact: qf the 
Industrialization of Tprjcey on the old order' r 
represented' by the eponymous land-owners L . 
is depleted with att understanding $nd sym- 
pathy that are surprising foif an author of Keiq- 
pl’s impeccable leftist credentials.: Ih fhd Sea - ' 
Crossed Fishiermdn, skilfully translated 1 info 
English by hist wife Thilda, however, Kemal is 
at his wildest, and also, perhaps,. his best.. * 
Set in the late 1970s; when Turkey was vir- 
tually in the gnp of a civil war between opposed 
political factions and seethed on the edge of. 
eoilapiij-The novel : ppehs I 'dratfoiatic^ily. with . 
'* ; fwenty-yeqwjld yquthwho hps qpcnL.'j 


most of his life as a downtrodden orphan at 
everyone’s beck and call in the small fishing 
village of Menekze near Istanbul, walking into 
a local coffee-house and shooting dead a pimp, 
unchallenged by anyone except Selim, an 
eccentric fisherman who, too late, wrests the 
gun from his hand and spits in his face. Selim, 

. however, is held in such suspicion in the com- 
munity that hereCeives no thanks for his brav- 
eiy, while Zeynell goes on to commit a bank 
robbery and is soon built into a supervillain- 
cum-folk-hero by an unscrupulous press, 
which issues Conflicting descriptions of him, 
publishes fake interviews and irrelevant photo- 
graphs apd attributes to the boy every burg- 
lary, rape, wounding and murder that occurs 
for miles around. ' ’ ■ 

The difference between Selim and Zeynel, 
though, is more apparent than real. The older 
man, obsessed wjth a beautiful dolphin killed 
during a ruthless cull some years before when 
dolphin oil suddenly became a precious com- 
modity, and the youth, haunted by his child- 
hood memories, most of which involve cruelty 
by the dead pimp arid others to graceful but 
defenceless animats; are both oppressed by a 
wbrld .in Which all that is natural arid good' is 
used, exploited arid destroyed. The eccentric- 
ityofone and. the despair-induced rebeliidri of 
the qthqrifodiffefojh responses, tq" the same 
prevailing ronditions. and the spreading of the 
"5^1 myth, With thd subsequent shootings or ' 
attests of a multitude of gun-toting' Zeynels 
nqne of whqnv turns gut to be. the real onfe is 
perhaps Ketnal’s $ig atth? Turkish authorities 
who werej Convinced that there was nothing 
wrong with Jhe social strUctureof theft country 
arid * hat th ,° were entirely the work - 

o4 number 6f annfthists, Ufa founding up of ; 

; Whoih. would "be, Sufficient to bring &u t -k : 

tho fwo; protagonists ffejr Sell* mairiagistd'a i 
Drettv nurse hftmBt it. 


deeply routed in ilic male jilunds mid psyche ofiv, 
Kum.m governing class. I hey hegut children dh! 
tnieiedly hut luul. per hups. a deep feur of ih™. 
nnigieal taverns of the female hmly which hadihS 
cuunlerparl in the female mind. Ilicv feared women 
more than they iluisl admit, and were conicru to 
allow the infantile loveplav of the buys* gymnasium 
or the school hathstohe pr. iltmgod even Into old ag 

In fact most Romans thought it perfectly naiu- 
ml to be bisexual: it was not homosexual in’ 
el itia i ions that were regarded as shameful, but 
homosexual passivity. Gymnasia were Greek 
importations disapproved of by traditionalists 
as providing opportunities for the seduction of 
free-born youths; school baths did not exist. 

Burgess’s Romans constantly quote Cat- 
ullus. in the garbled words "una nox dormien- 
do”, in express their belief that there is no life 
after death. Many certainly did believe that 
death brought extinction, hilt at least as many, 
if not more, believed that the spirit continued 
to exist, if only in the form of a ghost hovering 
round the tomb. More surprising is the pervad- 
ing presence of the corny old myth that in the 
first century ad the -Roman Empire was 
already declining to its fall, whereas the truth 
was that, despite the antics of a few “bad" 
emperors (to use Tacitus' epithet), it was build- 
ing up to a period in the second century which 
Gibbon himself declared to have been the hap- 
piest men had ever enjoyed before or since. 
Burgess has to admit that it was the peace and 
prosperity of the Empire that allowed Christ- 
ianity to sprend so rapidly. 

Perhaps none of this matters too much in a 
novel, even one that has been "superbly re- 
searched”, according to the blurb; what Is real- 
ly puzzling is the blurb’s ending, which stales 
that readers will find the book “deeply con- 
troversial". As Sadoc’s pessimistic agnosticism 
is hardly likely to shock anyone nowadays, the 
controversy can only be over tlie merit of the 
book. 


al’s almost surrealistic treatment from a city 
into a nightmare, a place at once hideously 
modern and frighteningly undent where un- 
sightly apartment blocks jostle with crumbling 
houses, perpetuni noise and vile smells assail 
the senses, pollution hungs thick in the air, 
dead horses float in the Golden I lorn, and at 
night, under the glare of neon lights, homeless 
children sleep in doorways while slrny dogs 
drag unidentifiable carcasses in rubbish-strewn 
streets as the cries of seagulls mingle with 
police whistles. At times, indeed, Islanbul- 
ophobiu reaches heights that recnll the Eliot of 
The Waste Land : 

Corrupt, the Gulden Horn, ever since bygone 
Byzantium, the people, the carrion, the factories, 
the filth, the nakedness .... Corrupt, Ucyoglu, 
Gnlalfl, tiio merchants, the Genoese tower, the 
buying and selling, the glittering Ottoman gold coins 
.... Corrupt, a medieval chy always and forever, 
until the day It wastes away and goes to ruin 

It would be very easy to write a cruel parody, 
of this book - of its wild exaggerations, gross 
simplifications and ill-concealed , ill-considered 
admiration for left-wing terrorists (“Children 
of poor humble families ... all of them"), 
which is made to seem a|l the more naive by the 
intelligent scorn that is poured on their right- 
wing counterparts. But then only those who 
haye achieved a definite style can be parodied 
and, fashionable theories to the contrary not- 1 
withstanding, only those who lilave something 
to say achieve a definite style; Kemal has writ- 
ten a tale of greed, hatred and decay, but ulti- 
mately also of love ;and' redemption; a tale 
which, . with all its faults, possesses an' extraor- 
dinary beauty and potoer. .Perhaps it is time he 
'^sjs finally giveri that Nobel Prize which, de- 
spite rumours that are rekindled every year, 
has so far eluded him. ; ' ( : 

Entries are .'invited fpr^ the 1985 David High®* 11 
r;i?efpr Fiction, awarded for ajfirst published 
Wfk of adult fiction, either a novel or collec- 


, preuy burse be'mot yeafsa r : W k ? f £ dult fiction, either a novel orcolto 
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Islanded, companionable 


Spots of commonness 


Barbara Hardy 

JANEGARDAM 

Crusoe’s Daughter 

224pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 115264 

Jane Gardam’s new novel is fresh and vivid, 
but in it something old and something new are 
at odds. At the centre is an old-fashioned, 
fully-blown character, Polly Flinders. She is 
comic, touching, eccentric and English. Her 
story takes us on a historical crash course from 
1898 to her death in 1985. It includes industrial 
growth, wars, class mobility, concentration 
camps Hnd nuclear waste. In private and pub- 
lic, comedy and pathos join hands. Images of 
place, time, and people are sharp and surpris- 
ing. It is a bit like an early Joyce Cary, in 
bounce, brightness and observation, though it 
does not plumb his depths. 

Cary wrote in his essay Art and Reality that a 
symbol wholly known was a symbol drained of 
life. One of the problems in Crusoe’s Daughter 
-as in much modem fiction - is the thoroughly 
explicit and explicated nature of its literary 
symbols. Reference is preferred to resonance. 
The heroine’s adventures, rambling but stay- 
at-home, are blended with the story of another 
story, Robinson Crusoe. A cleverly articulate 
but conventional novel of character and man- 
ners is promoted to a work of literary reflection 
and reflexiveness. Though Defoe’s great novel 
is the object of meditation and love, it is hard 
not to see its presence here as determined by 
fashion. In the critics' forum which is becoming 
as obligatory as the death-bed and sex-scene 
were in their day, Polly complains to the be- 
nign shade of Crusoe that modern fiction has 
become “canonically boring” , all about "poli- 
tics and marital discord. Minutiae." There 
seems to be a touch of self-approval here , since 
this novel conspicuously skirts both subjects, 
but the word “canonically" prompts the 
thought that its own subjects of fiction and 
feminism are now as popular as those the 
heroine frowns on (and, like all subjects, 
boring or not according to their authors’ 
imaginative powers). 

The story unfolds in a series of successful 
surprises, about characters, history and rela- 
tionships. Many nre simple plot revelations, 
defused on second reading. People are first 
mis-read by Polly, then seen more clcurly. One 
of Polly’s men is a Rupert Bfooke-isli poet 
killed in war, another a survivor of the holo- 
caust. Polly herself is a heroic charmer, never 
at a loss to know where her duty lies. She lakes 
to the bottle but can leave it alone, takes off 
and puts on weight, nurses those who have 


cared for her, “inherits" her mother’s gifts as a 
teacher. Like her shadowy namesakes Polly 
Peacham and Polly Garter, she is a robust, 
generous, slapdash and honest Everywoman, 
but not cast for their sexier, free-wheeling 
roles. Her virginity is cleverly seen as both 
mattering and not mattering. Her surrogate 
mothering and her reunion with her lover arc 
passed, and so glossed , over. She suffers from a 
historically plausible miseducution (though 
with home tutorials in German and French) 
and a surprisingly scholarly commitment to 
Defoe research. (1 guess that her scholarship 
will be most interesting to readers who are 
inexpert in Defoe and his period.) On first 
reading literary criticism Polly judges it an 
arrogant way of getting into print, though she 
admits that it is “physic" and teaches her to 
order her thoughts. 

It is amusing to use the routinely lit-critical 
novel for throwing out ideas without needing 
to develop them , but it is a rash and sometimes 
superficial game. Polly is an amateur of Defoe. 
Jane Gardam’s use of Crusoe as a kind of role- 
model involves the neglect of his materialism, 
his sentimental attack on materialism, his col- 
onialism and his cruelty. There is talk of De- 
foe's metaphysical landscape, but the word 
seems scarcely applicable to this novel. The 
woman's life is isolated and islanded, though 
Polly’s is also crowded and companionable. 
This image of Crusoe’s daughter is much less 
worked-out than Virginia Woolf's character of 
Shakespeare's sister. The Woolfs make a brief 
appearance at a house-party, but Defoe's 
feminism, in journalism and novels, doesn't 
get a mention. Crusoe says that we don't hear 
about his daughter, but I’m not so sure; Polly's 
name is a variant of Moll Flanders. Defoe’s 
stories of marooned daughters are violent, 
complex, frightening and comic. Moll and 
Roxana put Polly Flint in the shade. Polly tells 
Crusoe that she has been in love for years, “like 
a dumpling in broth", and he approves: “My 
creator liked a homely image". One thinks of 
the grim folk-wisdom of Moll’s image, “by the 
steps and the string", or her comparison of n 
desolate woman to “a bag of money or a jewel 
dropt on the highway”. 

Despite the caves threatened by nuclear 
waste, there is an emotional softness about this 
novel which is shown up, not modified, by the 
invocation of Defoe. I dare say this is to take 
the analogue too humourlessly. There is one 
delicious scene where Polly is on her way to 
take a class and plans a lecture on Defoe and 
the history of fiction which would have kept 
her going, if it hadn’t caused a riot, for a.year at 
least. The book is at its best When it Is light- 
hearted and does not tease us into thinking too 
hard about great novels. 


Galen Strawson 

BERNICE RUBENS 

Mr Wakefield's Crusade 

19Upp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 115493 

Luke Wakefield stands in a post office queue: 
an unemployed, middle-aged failure with a 
sloppy, clichd-driven mind; a man of modest 
origins, fortuitously enriched by a legacy; 
abandoned and unmanned by his lesbian wife, 
periodically deranged by the memory of her, 
and unaware of his own homosexual potentiali- 
ties. 

Sebastian Firbank, the man in front of him in 
the queue, buys a stamp. He sticks it on his 
letter and drops dead. Luke purloins the letter 
and finds an occupation: he sets out on a long 
folly of misapprehension, a farce of inquiry 
into the dead man’s life. 

Mr Wakefield's Crusade is farfelu : a pro- 
foundly unedifying compound of fatuity, 
whimsy and petty lunacy. One doesn't want to 
know about this man Luke. He is obliterated 
by spots of commonness. From time to time his 
real misfortunes and unhappy fits of madness 
provoke a species of sympathy; but distaste 
soon reasserts itself as the only appropriate 
response to his self-indulgence and small-scale 
moral squalor. And Mr Wakefield’s Crusade 
suffers in the way that many books do that seek 
to portray something mediocre and unattrac- 
tive: succeeding in its portrayal, it takes on the 
properties it portrays - largely, perhaps, be- 
cause it is written entirely from Luke's point of 
view, and offers no independent perspective, 
no analytic distance, no contrasting second 
subject. The plot picks up a proper pace in the 
last forty pages or so, and there are one or two 
good moments. But the middle hundred pages 
are slow and unsuccessfully divngatory. They 
are like the desperate storying of a child trying 
to fill an exercise book larger than its imagina- 
tion. 


There are some puzzles, too. It is not clear 
when the story takes place. On the whole it 
seems to be set in the present, and this impress- 
ion is confirmed near the end -the date is 1982. 
But interna! evidence has by that time pro- 
vided at least two other dates. For Sebastian's 
father died in the battle of the Somme, and 
since Sebastian himself is about thirty-five 
when he drops dead, it appears that the story 
must be taking place in about 1952 at the latest. 
On the other hand, Luke's father dies when 
Luke is sixteen, of a disease first diagnosed in 
1976; and since Luke is now thirty-eight, it 
follows that the date is at least 1998. Since the 
book has, at least superficially, the structure of 
a mystery, one is on the alert for such details; 
and one is, accordingly, confused. Is it inten- 
tional, is it a clue, is it a 'post-modernist disre- 
gard for temporal constraints or a structural 
metaphor for madness? Or is it carelessness? 

The same problem arises with the solecisms. 

It is fairly clear that the fussy and ignoble Luke 
is intended to be some kind of minor Mr 
Malaprop, fond of the odd archaism, forth- 
withing and thereining and using "but" for 
“only", full of Scotch "whiskey” and a wide 
variety of base and silly views (“All women are 
whores, but most have the deeency to operate 
without fee”). At first one even supposes that 
the spelling mistakes - as opposed to the typo- 
graphical errors -are Luke's, in some manner, 
rather than his author’s. And his mistaken view 
that the Immaculate Conception was not the 
result of an act of sexual intercourse between 
two ordinary human beings is far too common 
to be significant. But as the errors accumulate, 
so do the doubts. Are they all really his - are 
they part of the story or not? What is one 
supposed to respond to, and what ignore? 

Mr Wakefield's Crusade is a weak book. En- 
during Luke's linguistic vileness, we deserve a 
better return from plot and characterization. 
And yet, in its desultory way, it throws light on 
the desolation of aimlessness, and on the in- 
definite capaciousness of the human need for 
fantasy. 


COLLECTED LETTERS 

Volume 3: 1911 - 1925 

-.y : mum 

DAN 11 LAURENCE 


Gu inness tints 

Christopher Hawtree 

DAVID LODGE 
Out of the Shelter 

271pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0436256649 • ' . 

In the introduction.to this revised edition of his 
fourth novel, first published in 1970, David 
Li Jge provides an indictment of the publishing 
industry:, the swallowing of recognizable firms 
by conglomerates, the rapid turnover in editpis 
apd the slapdash attention given to production 
standards that. so often combine to weaken an 
author's work and even his .confidence. Not 
-only did Cut of the Shelter go through the 
custortjpry editorial tussles, vit also suffered, 
from & revolutionary new printing technique.' 
\ Mistakes ; abounded: the computer did not 
: understand italics, the hero's name consist- 
ently, appeared as “Time thy]’ with a gap in the 
; . middle and; despite .two attempts, errors such 
; - as V] for “you" persisted. For this new setting, 

. Lodges has ( ta ken the opportunity to alter many 
details throughout. The result points up a work 
J which was somewhat smothered in the original 

! ration, , j:.. ; .. V . • • 

r This : ac^ Timothy Young's growing 
| cUp duHnfi ! the; Blitz, his suburban life in the 
ausieYp ppst-war years and the psychological 
; ; ®ndtultural shock he experiences on a visit to 
hipster in ; #n. unratipned Heidelberg is far 
; :c re mo^d ffom ithe literar y. games of Lot}8? 5 
'•• • ' !. '• • • . " 


academic novels. Despite its new comic-cuts 
cover. Out of the Shelter belongs with The Pic - 
turegoers. Ginger, You’re Barmy and, for its 
sense of period and questioning Catholicism, 
How Far Can You Go? 

Detail abounds. As in the first edition, 
south-east London’s “predominant colours 
were black, brown and a dirty cream. Guinness 
tints. Those were the .tints to use if you were to 
try &nd baint it. "A new - or restored - passage ; 

■ exactly ' captures childhood enthusiasms and 

their sudden pr weary passing: “He ate the 
remainder of his| sandwiches, then got out the 
current numberbf Cycling . . . . Its appearance 
on the doormat every Wednesday still lit a 
feeble flicker of interest in him , . . . But this 
afternoon the spell seemed finally broken. He 
realized he wasdeeply bortd with Cycling, and 
would not be sorry if he never saw. another 

copy again.” . ’ . 

Timbthy’s development's chronicled with & 
fine setise Of pace, the tone pf the narrative: 

reflecting his. changing attitudes apq making 
something credibly naive of his sexual stirrings. . 
These are held In check by a frustrating- sense 
of sin. For a long time he has to remain content 
with covert glimpses' of girts’ knickers, such as 
those Of the playground bully - whose name 
has here been altered- by ope letter, mpfoer, 
one imagines, to avoid ftdw Hplf^d asso- 
• ciatioris rather than to correct an old computer 
erfor” Out of the Shelter , not drasrioally 
changed but more than tinkered yitbi will nbw. 

lohg.qutlast such. things., , *. ' - ' 


This long-awaited third volume ofShaw’s correspondence covers some of the most 
disturbing and frustrating years of the dramatises life. He indulges in an astonishing 
flirtation with a noted actress. He is plunged into a nightmare world of war and insanity. 
His muse suddenly deserts him. Then, unexpectedly, he soais to his zenith, creating m 
rapid succession Heartbreak House, Back to Methuselah, and his greatest critical and 
popular success, Saint Joan. 

Among Shaw’s correspondents in some six hundred letters included in this volume are: 
J Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, Edward Elgar.Ezra Pound, H. G. Wdls, 
Lawrence of Arabia, Marie Slopes, Charles Trevelyan, Auguste Rodm, Lady Gr^my, 
Edith Evans, Rutland Boughton; St JohaErvine, Sir Oliver Lodge, the Theatre Guild s 
• • directors, private soldiers at the front, housewives, schoolmasters, and Trollope s 

grand-daughter. - 

The volume is illustrated, with newly discovered portraits of Shaw and of many of his 
, correspondents, and facsimiles of Shaw’s drawings. - 

!:. • • 1040 {Max Reinhardt #S.Q0 


• • Volume 1: 1874 - 1897 arid Volume 2: 1898 - 1910 j, 

Simultaneously with the publication of Volume 3 the two earlier volumes, which have 
' . been unavailable fpr some'yeare, are being reissued. Each volume is Illustrated; with; 
j V : ; photographs and drawings. . 

900 and 1042 pages (Max keinhurdt) each £25,00 


. r 

r - * .. - • •<• ■ • 


The Bodley Head 
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Lessons for the lesser 
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J. H. C. Leach 

A.L.ROWSE 
Glimpses of the Great 
244pp. Methuen. £12.50. 

0413580504 

The merits and failings of A. L. Rowse's 
Glimpses of the Great are in both cases highly 
characteristic of its author; as I read it I was put 
in mind of A. E. Holism an 'sword son Scnliger, 
who had laid "frequent and significant stress 
upon the difference between Scaliger and r 
jackass”. This reviewer must tread warily; 
Rowse has a reference to “the third-rate re- 
viewers of the TLS”, and warns that he is will- 
ing to “tell the inferior -their rating". 

The author admits that his title owes some- 
thing to alliteration, and that it would be hard 
to claim greatness for some of his fourteen 
subjects in this book. Readers will not be sur- 
prised to learn that, in addition to highly per- 
sonal glimpses of public figures such as Bevin 
and Attlee, H. G. Wells and Rebecca West, 
Cyril Connolly and Evelyn Waugh, we also are 
treated to a fair amount of autobiographical 
detail. The book lacks an index; but let us see 
what theentriesunderthe author's name might 
have looked like for just one twenty-page 
chapter, that on J. M. Keynes: 

Rowse, A. L.; a lifelong Oxonian, 15; ravaged by 
scepticism about general truth of political theories, 
16; openly challenges Regius Professor of History at 
a lecture, 16; fare recruit at Oxford from working 
clnss, 16; had. read much Carlyle and Ruskin os a 
schoolboy, 16; does not subscribe to Marxian dog- 
matism, 17; but obsessed by Marxism, 18; subject of 
minor altercation between Keynes and Nicholas 
Davenport, 18; duodenal ulcer adversely affected by 
youth ful sexual repression, 18; constantly concerned 
for Keynes’s intellectual well-being, 18; writes arti- 
cles urging Keynes to come to terms with Labour- 
Movement, 19; in favour of temporary tariff on im- 
ports in 1931, 19; wants to bring together ail elements 
opposed to the National Government, 21 ; unsuccess- 
fully urges this course on H. Dalton, 21; has little 
respect for academic economists, 22; irritated by 
some supposedly intelligent persons. 22; work on 
Shakespeare met by blinkered incomprehension, 23, 
24; complains of low intellectual grad* bf today’s 
egalitarian society, 23; docs not claim to be an eco- 
nomist, 23; urges Popular From against the Old 
Men, 24; raises parliamentary candidate for Cam- 
bridge University, 25; arduous uphill political work 
fora decade in Cornwall wins Penryn and Falmouth 
for Labour in 1945, 26; finds Victor Golluncz un- 
appealing, 27; travels sccond : clas5 from USA, 27; no 
longer cares about people bent on femainlng fools, 
28; finds G. 5- Moore faintly ridiculous 29; frequent? 
ly remembers war dead, 31. 

And so on.- Rowse of course knows this per- 



fectly well, and tells us that a "writer's ego is 
where he gets his inspiration from. The little 
strokes [of egotism] are there to keep the 
reader on his toes - irritation, better than 
sending him to sleep.” 

Not that sleep is a serious risk in this case. 
Rowse's studies of Waugh, Connolly and John 
Betjeman nre lively and perceptive; he accur- 
ately punctures many of C. S. Lewis's preten- 
sions. while not denying thnt strange man 
his good qualities. The shrewd appraisal of 
Bertrand Russell should become required 
reading, though the account of Keynes perhaps 
does not do a truly great man full justice. The 
essay on John Buchan sensitively hints at the 
hollow which may have lain at the heart of a 
man who was indeed good, if not quite great. 
Bevin and Attlee receive just and handsome 
treatment; and we must respect the author for 
revealing Attlee’s comment to his brother: "I 
saw Rowse the other day in Oxford. He is 
maturing a bit. but should certainly stick to 
history." 

There is so much in the book to enjoy, that it 
is disagreeable to advert to the chapter in 
which Rowse discusses Goronwy Rees. Rees 
was an elegant writer, an intelligent man; 
Rowse accepts and indeed emphasizes these 
qualities, the more effectively to assail his char- 
acter. in both social and intellectual terms. Nor 
is the reason far to seek: Rees was largely 
instrumental in preventing Rowse from be- 
coming Warden of All Souls in the early 1950s, 
"an almighty deliverance for which l was not at 
All grateful”. It will be admitted that Rees be- 
came vulnerable on a number of counts; none 
of them is spared in these pages. It is not sur- 
prising that his name is omitted from the list of 
the “Great" on the dust-cover. 

Rowse tells us repeatedly that he is a histo- 
rian, and historians, we must suppose, like to 
be accurate. So this reviewer, in all humility 
(“an exaggerated virtue, if a virtue"), ventures 
to point out (hat, ns well as n small number of 
errors ill expression, Rowse thinks “of the im- 
age from the early Anglo-Saxon poem, of the 
.bird flying from the dark into the lighted hall , 
and out again into the night”: our historian has 
forgotten that the passage, written in Latin 
prose, appears in Bede's Ecclesiastical History , 
ii 13. The book also contains matter thHt is 
repetitious - possibly because some of the 
chapters were pieces d’ occasion. There re- 
mains much to appreciate; as Rowse observes, 
“I quote [these tributes from John Betjeman] i 
fifom a fellow man of genius, to teach the ; 
unimaginative, the mean and the ungenerous, 
a Jesson". We can only read and try to learn. 


Roy Hattersley 

JULIAN CRITCHLEY 
Westminster Blues 
160pp. Elm Tree. £7.95. 

0 241 11387 3 

Julian Critchley is an elegant writer and n reck- 
less politician. He therefore possesses a com- 
bination of qualities which makes him un im- 
mensely amusing journalist when he writes, in 
Westminster Bines, about the revealing frivoli- 
ties of life as a Tory Member of Parliament. 
Back in the golden 1960s of Harold Macmillan 
- when young Julian was a naive newcomer to 
Westminster - he was inveigled into posing for 
a photograph which subsequently appeared in 
Town magazine. The architect of the misde- 
meanour was Michael Hescltinc, owner of 
Town and then at the height of his star-crossed 
friendship with Critchley. The proprietor's 
idea was that the Member for Rochester 
should illusrate what a well-dressed parlia- 
mentarian wore to work. His description of 
what followed is hilarious. At a meeting of the 
1922 Committee, a fellow Member was over- 
head to complain, "The fella's modeliin”', and 
inevitably, Sir Martin Redmayne the govern- 
■ment Chief Whip sent for the miscreant. 

1 was not asked to sit down. A copy of Town lay upon 
his otherwise empty desk. Redmayne picked it up 
between finger and thumb and asked, "Are ye* hard 
up?” I said I wasn't. 

The reader can feel the disdain in every word - 
disdain as felt by Redmayne for Critchley and 
disdain as felt by Critchley for Redmayne 
whose empty desk is symbolic of his attitude to 
life and literature. 

I have no complaint about bright and literate 
■ young men despising the barely literate knights 
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If ch^enged td identify the phrase "On, Stan- . 
’• lay, bn! 7, niqst people might tjiirlk If 'an ex- 
' hortation to in "explorer; of Africa. to get on 
’"'. With Ws;SOajreh ifor. the : eiusiv6 : ’and : presump- . 
.'■.jtupus Dr Liylngstone. dr. alteinatiVely, that- 
s ysuch' enoourageinerii t wijs frequently yelled to a 
; /famous so^JOt pliyor bytjhe fanatjpal football 
..'fans', of BJackpOol or 'Stoke-on-Trent.. Ip. 
neither case Would they be cbriett.i-For the 
I : woKjs in. q^ bj| Sij- Walter 

I ■ - • Scott ^apd refeflo EdwarcJ Stanley, Who com- " 

[ ’-■ mantled fll&Erijjfish left-wing at tpe jBattleof . 
i !'£ Plodder) Ih‘$5 JEK* And: this particular ; Stanley . 


of the shires. But Critchley ennnot resist 
observing that Redmayne whs “to end his days 
working ul Harrods”. For Critchley is n snob of 
every sort. He lias suffered much at the hands 
of the Tory establishment and ridicules its 
members with relish. But he has even less time 
for the “accountants wearing Conservative 
Club lies”. He seems to like no one: Heseltine 
is singled out for particularly bitter rebuke. 

In the long run - and even in the short 
anthology - the light essayist can only succeed 
if he writes of the world with charily, gratitude 
and pleasure. J. B. Priestley, E. W. Lucas and 
G. K. Chesterton all insisted on the necessity 
for a generous disposition. Critchley does not 
possess one. He writes amusingly about his 
colleagues, but the fun is always poked, not 
shared. Even when lie laughs at himself - one 
of his many redeeming qualities - there is still r 
hard edge to the amusement. But he writes 
with great style, even if the style is sclf-con- 
scious. And in his famous Ibut unfortunately 
initially anonymous) Observer article he was 
the first Tory of any persuasion to set out the 
Conservative objection to Margaret Thatch- 
er’s policy and philosophy. It is a splendid little 
polemic- “it is not enough for Sir Keith Joseph 
to seek martyrdom in the valleys of South 
Wales”. And there is no doubt that the barbs 
stung. 

But it is all written in a minor key. In his own 
words, Critchley's work has, in recent years, 
been a collection of “minor chords”. And a 
man of such obvious talent should be doing 
something -either in politics or journalism -of 
a more serious sort. The comment (though T 
hope not the epitaph) on Mr Critchley's work 
which comes most obviously to mind is Ernest 
Hemingway’s judgment on The Great Gatsby. 
“Anyone who can do anything as good ns that 
ought to be doing something much better.” 

I I BBS: I ■ 
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A detail from "First Night- Entr'acte", taken from Miguel Covnrrubins: Caricatures^ Beverly J. Cox ami 
Denna Jones Anderson (163pp. Washington: Smithsonian. £32. 95. 0874743-M0). 
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■:! ! .-6^nes^'i; arid largely unknown and Unnoticed 
^;1 L p ; B lit if was;noti always so: . 
; i^SHpxis, jlolderSof thri title, were rich; 





and fortune; John Vincent is gradually making : 
available the fascinating and important diaries • 
of the fifteenth earl; and Randolph Churchill 
- produced the official life of the seventeenth , 
earl, whieft was almost as obese as its subject. ■ 
Eiit.Mr Bagley. ri ' loyal arid lehmed Lancas- 
trian, is the first to tell the Stanley story In its , 
entirety. ' « 

■ As with so many, great families, the Derbys \ 
initially rose (9 power and prominence through , 
a mixture, of good fortune arid jgpod manage- 
rhent. In the three Centuries before they : . 
obtained their ekrldom. tbe Stanleys ensnared : 
foufihplresses, gr^dually copsolidated their In- J- 
; fluence in the north-west , 1 and obtained! a j, 
! barpity in ,1456. The ixtani who later becariie the 
. first 6 &rlhedged;his bets nicely in the Wpri'of 
1 ; the Roses , arid refused to commit himself even V. 
i . at ^osworth Field until it was clear thaf Henry 
Tudor was going tb win. There (after. the family ^ , 
wasloaded.withlarids inLgncishire , Cheshire i* 
arid the; Isle 0f fvjfhn; they be^me imppriant j: !] 
; figures 1 at cppri; ; .)hrid held . a Wccessiori of ■ ? 

; 1 decorative ami powerful offices;- and- this,?'; 

, combination of - local ipflyente and London: i 1 

■ conductions prqVed to be mutually reinforcing. | 

" ,By th6' early : of felizabeih^a refgri. the ^ 

, Derbys were atnbng the, fichesfiand greatest .] 

subjects in the land. ' '■ :• - J 

: Bjit then it al( began to go wrohg. In- the trite ; j' 
^«eepfh century, there weire two une’^ec-'W 
ted|y i-apid successions; which leqd to disputed : j 
wills arid soiji'e significant lpss of lands. In the 'iji 
early, seventeenth' century, the sixth earl,*4 
, largely withdre>v. from, public life, and the CjVjl 
XVa|r brought disaster: the seventh ' Carf #as l j 

■ .ei^utedjri;l$5i;(h& estates; Were 


and dispersed; and the surviving Stanleys en- 
dured exile and ignominy in the Isle of Man. 
The Restoration restored less than was ex- 
pected, and in 1736, the main line of the fnmily 
died out on the death of the tenth ear! . Hie title 
passed to a distant cousin, and neither he nor 
his grandson successor was particularly 
memorable, except that the latter gave the 
family name to the most famous horse-race In 
the country, ■' 

r j * i. ’ . • , ■ . 

Only in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century did the Derbys return to the national 
stage. The fourteenth earl was a man of re- 
markably daziling $hd Ujygrse gifts; hp trans- 
lated Homer; he Wais a graridee of. theTurf; her; 
was Mtjwrv as the u Rupert, of debatc” for his 
briltipnt parliamentary speeches; hri was three 
times Conservative prime minister; and if Trol- 
lope |had not invented the Duke of Omnium , . 
Derby would have done qujle Well, ip his stead, . 
Hls^ccessor, the fifteenth 6ari^ not only kept 
his delicious diary, but ialsb held office. In both 
tijsraeii’s : and Gladstone’s governments. 1 His 
yqungef brother, who succeeded him, was a 
dutiful and dignified ( Goyernor-qener?l 'of. 
^Canada. Aiid lt wRs his sdri,' the ^venteenth 
earbjthe uijcrpwned M king” of Lahcgsliire, who 
Wflsjhe Iof t qf tlie.greqtgrpndees: a ijlose frjenjd 
ofGporgeyithree timeswlimer of (he Derby; 
g majm.figuijeirijt^l^lity tu l id:ni' I^dpn^. 
arid with ,#b, sons who. yf$t$ both .mcjiuhefe pr 
Chamberlain- S ^bi^t'.; i j: 

■ - Siri^.theri' tHiflgS hdve gdne cici^nhill bnde 

I 8 )! jthesevij d trientherirl Is 
eld^r ton r ^dhelf ; di^lml938, fplloW^d byhia-, 
Tather!; Wn . ypars latcrif and W. brbthef: ■ 1 


Oliver in 1950. The title pnssed to a grandson. 
Edward John, who has been picking up the 
pieces and feeling the pinch ever since. There 
were massive duties to pny nfter so many 
deaths so close together; estates and urban 
property were sold off throughout Lancashire; 
part of Knowsley Hall, the great Derby palace 
near Liverpool, was demolished; nnd the re- 
mainder is now used as n training and adminis- 
trative centre by the Merseyside Police, while 
the family lives in a smaller house in the park. 
The present earl has made a career for himself 
in business, and has served as Lord Lieutenant 
of .Lancashire, but he has resolutely kept out of 
national politics. He, may 1 not yet be a latter- 
day Mr Pooler; but he is certainly no Mincar- 
nated Duke of Omnium either! • 

1 AH this makes for a well-told tale of the 
deeds arid doings of the Derby dyuasty. accu- . 
rate, non-sycophqntic and, in the unduly mod- 
est words of th6 author, “designed for arm- 
chair reading rather than for desk study ,, . Both 
Lancastrian patriots arid students of the Eng- 
, lish aristocracy will find in it much useful Iri- 
foiimation. Predictably, the author is mbre at 
home in the earUcr than the later period , and It 
is, perhaps; a pity that there is not more spaed 
devptetj to the family's finances arid its local 
political activities. Inevitably, in a book witli 
barely. 200 pages of text; it is difficult for any of 
the Derbys to emerge fully rounded 'per? 
sonalities arid, nS in so riiany family Histories, it 
is up tp the readef to provide tlie broader con* 
tpXt tp tbje story ; . Perhaps these omissions will 
be mride gobd'ih another five hundred years, 

. When it will just be time for the familyfs tnillen-* 
riial bUjory, Ori,jS(Bniey^on[ ’! * '• ' 
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Kitsch Is in. Once stigmatized ns right-wing and ( 
petty-bourgeois, it has hecomc highbrow and , 
mildly left-wing - in other words, proper grist , 
for academic mills. Now it is for the art histo- ; 
riansto give, to what at first was perhaps only a 
secret relish, the appearance of a reasoned 
appraisal. The professors' turning from Berni- 
ni to Bouguereau is one of several recent shifts 
in art scholarship which Charles Rosen and 
Henri Zerner address in Romanticism and 
Realism, subtitled The mythology of 
nineteenth-century art, a collection of reviews, 
written over a period of eight years, about 
publications and exhibitions in which the au- 
thors sensed the stirrings of something new in 
the world of art history. Romanticism and 
Realism is therefore topical rather than com- 
prehensive, not a history of art, but a critique 
of ideas about art history. Two continuous 
themes run through its chapters and give them 
coherence: the opposition between avant- 
garde and official art, and the influence of the 
lesser genres - book illustration, caricature, 
popular imagery and commercial rubbish - on 
the "high” art of the nineteenth century. Both 
themes have been neglected in the recent liter- 
ature, Professors Rosen and Zerner believe. 
Echoes of controversy reverberate in their 
book and give it high readability, but its tone is 
not polemical. The more obvious marks of re- 
view writing have been skilfully edited out, so 
that the main chapters stand on their own, as 
independent meditations on their various sub- 
jects, with only scattered and invariably cour- 
teous references to the authors whose works 
originally gave rise to them. Rosen and Zerner 
avoid the appearance of downright disagree- 
ment, even where they evidently disagree, and 
judiciously balance mild censure with mild 
praise. 

In their first chapter, they deal with the phe- 
nomenon of Romanticism, partly in response 
to Hugh Honour’s book of 1979, upproaching 
it in a discursive and fragmentary manner that 
is itself somewhat "romantic”. After touching 
on the myth of the artist-rebel, by way of pre- 
lude to their later chapters on the avant-garde, 
they stray briefly into the booby-trapped ter- 
rain of definitions, already littered with the 
bodies of earlier scholors. “Romanticism”, 
they sensibly conclude, “is not a definable 
ideal, but n progressively changing one thnt can 
never be completely realized.” In contrast to 
the classicists' insistence on order and com- 
pleteness, the Rotminllcs found rclcuse in the 
boundless and Indefinite, and resisted defini- 
.. tion ns n form of mental imprisonment. 
'■Romanticism, so often badly defined . . . Is 
nothing other than liberalism in literature”, 
according to Victor Hugo, and it does appear 
that the effort of ernancipntion front various 
constraints was the one steady current beneath 

■ the surface turbulence of Romanticism, and 
perhaps the best reason for thinking of it as one- 

.■ movement, despite its' contradictions* 

' . - Symptomatic of the Romantic artMts’ dislike; 
6f boundaries and perhaps of their libertarian 
bials, waS their delight in attacking the distlnc- 
. tioni of rank (hat traditionally separated aes- 
thetic as well as social categories. Rosen and 
, Zerner lay special stress oh the pointers’ efforts 
■ , to ‘overturn the hierarchies of subject-matter 
• ■ and the proprieties of genre, on their elevation 
r ! of u inferior’' genres to monumental dignity and ■ 
• reductiotvof grand subjects to the intimate for- 
. : mats of petty narrative of illustration. One pf 
‘..“Ithelr book's, most absorbing passages is the 
■^demonstration of the significance of that 
v 'favourite -Romantic form, the fragment, to the 
1 “ft as well as the literature of the period; Torn 
. ; frqmri larger cbptext, the fragment, in its vivid 
.7 | CpQcfeteness, calls jjp the idea of the whole, 
-. therefore especially suitable for use as a 

•< r ;■ yiau^l symbol; the. part, realistically repre- 
^ .; ^nted, cah be madetto: suggest a much larger 
. 1 manageable) reality ., The point is very 

■ !• ^ hfereUasiveiy;MimRUfied ,.by the. authors’ dis- 
Cussiori.ofG^ricault’s ‘.‘Wounded Cuirassier 
H wbioh a'mere genre motif,:. the individual 

Spldier. stands for thti battle that; is 


not actually represented, and in the pathos of 
his personal defeat signifies the fall of an 
empire, an idea beyond literal representation. 

Gdricault serves Rosen and Zerner as the 
most telling instance of the Romantic subversion 
of the traditional hierarchies and genres. His 
“essential originality”, they believe, “is to be 
found in works that call into questiun the dis- 
tinction between public and privnte work, and 
that defy the classical definition of genre”. But 
the case of Glricault is not quite so clear; it 
demonstrates, rather, thut the compulsion of 
basing pictures on acceptable subjects was still 
strong in his time, at least among painters who 
had hopes of exhibiting their work at the Salon . 
The main reason why he abandoned several of 
his most promising projects, among them the 
"Race of the Barberi Horses", seems to have 
been his fear that they might be thought to lack 
a proper subject. Thus while expressing him- 
self most freely and happily in private works, 
he did not consider them as complete and ex- 
hibi table, and at the end of his life suffered 
from the feeling that he had wasted his talent 
on inconclusive studies and sketches. Speaking 
to friends on his death-bed, he is said to have 
dismissed his “Raft of the Medusa” as a mere 
vignette, by Which he meant that even this im- 
mense painting did not fulfil his ultimate ambi- 
tion, which was to paint colossal murals in 
public places, an ambition later realized by 
Delacroix. It could be argued that Glricault 
and Delacroix did not understand their own 
romanticism, and unconsciously held on to 
ideas inherited from their classicist teachers. 
But all the evidence suggests, on the contrary, 
that these romantic painters, however much 
attracted by the subversive, experimental and 
fragmentary, ultimately wished to align them- 
selves with the tradition of Raphael, Michel- 
angelo and Rubens. The pathos of Romantic- 
ism lay not so much in its renunciation of 
grandeur ns in the frustration of its efforts to 
achieve it. and in the discord between monu- 
mental aspirations and small opportunities, 
endless study and thwarted fulfilment, vign- 
ette and mural. 


the decline of Romanticism and the advent of 
Courbet - to be the most promising modern 
artist on the Parisian scene. The account of this 
tragi-comic resurrection effort, foiled by the 
obdurate deadness of the patient, leads to the 
book's centrepiece, a discussion of “Realism 
and the Avant-Garde’’, inspired by an exhibi- 
tion, The Realist Tradition , held in 1981 . Rosen 
and Zerner do not entirely reject the conven- 
tional “myth" of the avant-garde, according to 
which the forward momentum of modern art 
has been carried, generation after generation, 
by a few dissident innovators against the 
opposition of a conservative conspiracy, abet- 
ted by ministries, academies and hostile critics. 
In this view, which combines Romantic notions 
of heroic activism with liberal ones of social 
progress, the avant-garde artist pays the price 
of his dissent in lifelong want and abuse, but is 
rewarded in the end by posthumous fame, 
while his rivals fade into obscurity. Used liter- 
ally, the term "avant-garde" ought to apply to 
any group of artists in advance of their immedi- 
ate contemporaries and fellow-citizens, and we 
should be speaking of a multitude of local 
avant-gardes in nineteenth-century Europe. 

But that is not how the term is used: to speak 
of the nineteenth-century avant-garde is to 
speak of Paris and the great French dynasty of 
painters, from Delacroix to Cfzanne and 
j/mmmmmmmmmmaammmmmmmmmmamamm 
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beyond, that is generally considered the cen- 
tral lineage of modern art. This single-main- 
stream view of modernity has always been a 
matter for dispute, in the past mainly because 
of its national exclusivity which allowed mod- 
ernist currents outside France only a marginal 
importance. More recently, it has been attack- 
ed for its aesthetic exclusivity: the canonical 
avant-garde, fostered by an intellectual arid 
social 61ite, was - so its new detractors claimed 
- an imposition on the public of an orthodoxy 
no less narrow than that of the old Academy. 
The truly popular artists that it displaced, the 
much-ridiculed stars of the Salon, the gran- 
diose Pompiers , the patriots and sentimental- 
ists , are now being proposed for rehabilitation , 
or at least for serious study, if only for the sake 
of historical perspective. Some of these faded 
reputations have long since had their resurrec- 
tions in the sale-rooms, where G6r6me, Boug- 
uereau and Meissonier again loom as giants, 
and it is only natural that they should also 
reappear in the textbooks and scholarly exhibi- 
tions under various ideological banners, and 
particularly that of Realism. Rosen and Zerner 
very effectively demonstrate the shallowness 
of the perception of Realism that lias on occa- 
sion led to the jumbling together of works of 
vastly different style and quality, with the evi- 
dent purpose of levelling the “painters of con- 


Whatever the subject..- refer to 


The romantic vignette, which they call “the 
only completely new formal invention in the 
visual arts of the time", is itself the subject of 
one of Rosen and Zerner’s most Interesting 
chapters. In it, they trace the influence of 
Bewick's invention of the frameless pictoral. 
fragment, floating cloud-like among the letter- 
press, on the compositional habits of Romantic 
painters. As the intermediary between the 
graphic vignette and the vignette-like picture 
on canvas they propose the lithographic print; . 
taken up by nearly all French pointers of the 
period. Rosen nnd Zerner believe thnt G6ri- 
cault became interested in the vignette when 
he was in England and later adopted its charac- 
teristic format, its “strongly centred composi- 
ton with an indefinite periphery", for a number 
of his post-English lithographs. Delacroix fol- 
lowed G6ricauU’s example in several of his 
lithographs of the late 1820s, and at about the 
same time organized his huge painting of the 
“Death of Sardanapalus” in a concentric, vor- 
tical, vignette-like composition, providing an 
.example of the roundabout influence of a 
humble genre - Bewick’s wood-engravings - on 
“high’’ art. -Rosen and Zerner are surely right 
in detecting art affinity for tfie vignette format 
in. some of GSrlcauIt’s arid Delacroix's works, 
but this derived, at least in part, from other 
sources, less popular and Romantic than those 
which they indicate. In Qericault’s work, vlgn- 
ette-like compositions first appear among the 
mythological drawings from his. Italian jour- 
ney, several years before his stay in England ; in 
part under the Influence of Flakinari ancl; of 
classical or neo-classical relief scu!ptur6. The 
occurrence of “strongly centred compositions 
with an indefinite periphery”: amongyela- 
croix’s works calljs to mind his studies of , Greek 
sculptures and coins in which, according;, to 
several accounts, 'fie observed the tendency to 
build form freim the oentro, rather than from 
the contour. The: Romantic taste for the; vign- 
ette format thus seems to have been Shaped, by 
influences frqm neo-classical „and distinctly 

"high”, as well as modern popular ritt, ; : 

The, chapter, on "Couture and the ' Juste 
Milieu” deals with recent attempts.to revive an 
artist of high Intelligence and some technical 
oririnality who was for seven years the teacher, 
of? Manet and'Seeriieri' for ijdec^de - between, 
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temporary life", great and small, into one 
happy family, reconciling Courbet, Manet and 
Degas with Breton, fiastien-Lepage and 
Vibert. In drawing a sharp distinction between 
the authentic Realists of the avant-garde and 
their superficially “realistic" colleagues of the 
Salon, they convincingly invoke the parallel of 
literary Realism, and particularly the example 
of Flaubert who - comparable to Degas - 
laboured to re-create common reality by means 
of the most refined stylistic artifice. The Salon 
painters were efficient, self-effacing trans- 
mitters of “interesting" subject-matter, who 
sought to minimize, by the glassy transparency 
of their canvases, whatever might stop the eye, 
spoil the illusion, and delay the mind’s flight 
into extra-pictorial associations. The true 
Realists, on the contrary, insisted on the 
painted surface and emphasized the means of 
representation as the aesthetic focus of their 
work. 

The tension between the represented reality 
and the stylistic means of its representation, 
the paradox of Realism, is further examined in 
a final chapter on “The Ideology of the Licked 
Surface". Here Rosen and Zemer take a some- 
what ambiguous stand in the face of the current 
revival of Salon art. They recognize and very 
competently analyse its falsity, both of subject- 
matter and of form, but hesitate to condemn it. 


Bouguereau produced kitsch, they admit, but 
he “elaborated a very original form of kitsch 
which appeals directly and powerfully to the 
emotions", and, besides, had an extraordinary 
influence on the sentimental postcards of the 
early twentieth century. He is therefore an 
important figure. It was the late-nineteenth- 
century avant-garde that continued the tradi- 
tion of "high" art (n minus point for them) 
while the inventions of the Salon painters soon 
filtered into common life in the form of pic- 
tures on “chocolate boxes, bottles of White 
Rock soda and magazine covers" (a plus). "In 
this sense , it was the avnnt-gurde that was reac- 
tionary, backward-looking. The paintings of 
the Impressionists were not employed in 
advertisements . . To distinguish between 
high and low art is art-historical snobbery, 
Rosen and Zerner point out (slight bow to the 
left ), but (he distinction must be kept in mind if 
wc wish to understand the nineteenth century 
(wobble to the right), though we need not sur- 
render to it ( recovery). It is an admirably toler- 
ant stance, but how long will it be possible to 
maintain it? As yet, only the best of the bad art 
of the Salon has come into academic visibility, 
but the further supply is inexhaustible and its 
dreadfulness unfathomable; there may come a 
point when even scholarship falters. Alas, we 
have only seen the tip of the kitschberg. 


V * "k ‘ *>“• 



Mm- Baptiste Cfirpemas terracotta maquewfoT the limestone “ The Triumph of Flora" , which was 
completed In 1866 on the south facade of the Pavilion de Flore. It is reproduced front H. IV. Janson's 
posthumously published Nineteenth-Century Sculpture (288pp. Thames and Hudson. £.15. 050023432 
9), which will be reviewed in a subsequent issue of the TLS. 


Individuals before isms 



Stephen Bann 

MARCEL IN PLEVNET 

Painting and System 

Translated by Sima N . Godfrey 

167pp. University of Chicago Press. £15.95,; 

U 226 67093 7 

Palming and System has a complicated and 
instructive history for so seemingly slight a 
volume. All of the four essays on twentieth- 
century art, the first and longest of which is on 
... “Mgtisse-s •system", began their collective life 
in Marcelin. Pleynet's L’ Emeignernent.de la 
peuUure , which whs originally published in 
1971 and drew attention to the young painters 
of the Supports/Surfnces group, riding in the 
wake of Tel Quel. As poet, essayist and edit- 
. aria I secretary of Tel Quel ,- Pleynet was also 
mentor of'this small group of promising-artists, 
and the “Teaching of paititing" signalled a 
wholesale critique of the history of art from 
Gfczarihe onwards, which would serve as a 
theoretical basis for contemporary practice. 
Sharing the fate of most contemporaiy French 
writing on the visual arts, this initial collection 
just escaped being translated into English in 
flie !970s. It was rc-cdited in France, shorn of 
its more contemporary materials, in 1977, and 
thjs is the version which now returns to us from 
■■ America, Wlth'the generous endorsement of an 
. i^mbrican University press. ( , ' : 

’ ■; • ’There j$ a risk .that a Work - of such ftra- 
• . venance should appear difficult to place 'in; the • 
vastly , different circumstances of today. 
Pleynet's criticism is certainly not concerned 
with ephemeral issues ; in fact; it was precisely 
in, order to exorcize (he mirage ' of the avari t- 
" gtfrde, with its distorted and Trivializing per- 
.^jjcctiye on twentieth-century art history, that 
'.thesb essays .were, originally written, yet the 
i^^raiyifiATin-bf mynfet's writing, ‘witti its 'par 
4. i' Vljithesesii- ritscireumlocutidns and; its; fepeti- 
h‘;l tions. ^ay' inilially obscuro- the firin ahalytiC 
\jiiSis and : the starching, intelligence pf. his 
b: qlrpst. This |s certainly not',; in' (he .accepted; 
! Sen se, hr t .histoiy. Indeed Richard Shi ff.(jiim- 
. self the author of a soundly researched, and 
j suggestive v tec?nt study of Ct5zanne;;TLS, 

1 March. 22) recommends the work lo scholars 
on the . book-jacket with the advice that it 
, would do therii good to see.; what an art critic 
can da "if fie so chooses , using fa formation that 
has alway^.been available’’. The point lies pre- 
cisely there. Pleynet’s method is to survey, the 
existing; secondary , studies of Matisse; jMonr 
k drian and the Buuhaus, and . to confront, them 
^vvith the'lum.inoiis, but deceptive, evidence of 
works themselves and the artists’ own rein- 
^j^teteddammeiitary. He has probably added 
nothing to the archival accumulations of con- 
temporary art history. But, by the same token, 
the freshness ;of his, enquiry isyodi minis fled. 
Even in the field of “Thd Russian avant- 


garde”, where so much invaluable secondary 
material has arrived to supersede his reliance 
on Camilla Gray's The Great Experiment . his 
questions are still worth posing; as he claims in 
a postscript of 1976, the commercial and criti- 
cal success of Russian modernist art has not 
resolved the issue of "the antinomies of artistic 
practice and political institutions'". 

Yet, despite the interest of the shorter essays 
and especially the one which explores "dif- 
ferential relations” in the painting of Mon- 
drian, it is the longer study of Matisse which 
merits' particular attention. Pleyne t*s parlt prist 
becomes evident when, against a line drawing 
of "Mile Landsberg" which is one) of the few 
illustrations, he records and comments on 
Alfred Barr’s notion that this astonishing por- 
trait by Matisse reflects the influence of Futur- 
ism. "In my opinion," writes Pleynet, "it is • 
quite arbitrary to give so much emphasis to an 
avant-garde movement that is relatively minor, 
by comparison,, xb the ■theoretical ahdfoTmal 
^ork that' Matisse was’ doing at the time lie 
painted this portrait." For Pleynet, the notori- 
ety of the avant-garde groups oF the Modern 
Movement, which carry to a paroxysni the . 
version or art history as a series of "isms" • 
beginning with Impressionism, is merely n 


smokescreen masking the individual engage- 
ment of a painter like Matisse. And Matisse's 
“system" is not a public programme ratified by 
manifesto, but a lengthy elaboration of theory 
and practice, for which there must be pre-con- 
ditions as diverse as his mother's gift of a box of 
paints (when he was already launched upon a 
legal career), and his quasi-filial acceptance of 
the legacy of Cdzanne. 

Matisse's family circumstances nre therefore 
of compelling interest to Pleynet, and Melanie 
Klein's notions are used to clarify the basis of 
hjfi. particular Attitude, to femininity, passing by 
way of such portraits as "Mile Landsberg" to 
the realization of “the generalized nurturing 
body, 'spread over the entire canvas'". But the 
acceptance and understanding of Cdzanne is 
still the add test, for Matisse ns it is for the rest 
of his generation'. Pleynel’s first principle, 
throughout, is to distinguish the sheep from the 
goats of avant-garde practice on this firm and 
.- defensible basis: here is what distinguishes the 
achievement of Malevich from that of Gon- 
charova, what marks with particular signifi- 
cance Mondrian's awareness of the 1911 
C6zanne Exhibition in Amsterdam (and what 
relegates the pictorial achievement of the Sur- 
realists to comparative nullity, as Pleynet 


The new fearfulness 

— — ; — 1 before the re 

Nigel Glendinning : waiuin i87o 


PRISCILLA E. MULLER 
Goya's "Black” Paintings: Truth and reason in 
'light and HbEtty 1 V : "• 

253pp, with colour and black-and-white 

• illustrations, New York: The Hispanic Society 

. of America. £100, 

! (J 87535 1352- ' • ■ . . ’L' ’ ••■' ' • ;• i; 

■ \ ~ -r~u r* r, 

• Goya'4 last testanient, his ’"flpoca]yptjc vision 5 
of a ruined woricj” as Crawford Flitch once/ 
/called (he fourteen Black Paintings -' painted 
on the walls of two roo ms in thehouse the artist 
bought iii 1819 -'receives &Ww fulj-length 

..treatment in Priscilla Muller's book. The lait ' 
study of comparable length, by SiSqchez Can- 
tdn. and Xavier de Salas, came out in 1963 arid 
1964, This one is broader in scope jand. denser, 
Furthermore it is, quite beautifully';^rinted, 

. with a tfjuali tyof typography i layout and paper 
(including the dust-jacket) that, eludes most 
publishers: j 

. There have been important adyartbei iri tije 
knowledge of this extraordinary group Of Goya 
•paintings since Sfinchez CantOn and Salas had : 
their Say; Santiago' Sebastian has produced 0 n' 
iconographic. interpretation; 
and the Fates, a)id on thehiet^elfttlng (o 
melancholy qtid the des tn(cti ve (orce^ i n'llfej'ns. 
a result of the discovery of. photographs taken 


before the removal of the pictures from the 
walls in 1870s, new evidence about composi- 
tion and brpshwork has emerged, most recent- 
ly the deductions from X?ray photographs and 
pigment analyses made in the laboratories of 
the Prado Museum have been made available 
tel uC •• : 

Dr Muller is thoroughly familiar with all this 
njaterial and handles the work of previous 
swal^s wiih strdpuiohs qftr'e. Bht she also has: 


series’riakeninthe f86Qsdi' eprly . 187%) which 
; clarify dfetails in some of the p'airirings, anid'nb ; • 
pfevloy^ Goya Scholar, hfs Been in so good a 
; ppsitldji • to: evaluate the Cbmplex and Qften 
elhslyeX-ray : information'.' ■. : 

V; Previous cbmmentabr^'have begnn their m-.t 
j teiff relation In; (ho dowristairi- topm. Milfer^ 

! ^be heyes lt is better tci! begljl' 6 ps tairs. She alfiO ' 

. thinks that ‘‘Two ;oid Teopie ^atltta’ , ;rvvKich i - 
; she cal!s r "The.Witchy r Brew”) : belongs ih'fjie " 
upper ;rqom , w that; tfier^qreleigltttiictures " 
l : thefe and srx :! in:thq. rpqm;bqIo\y , carpi' i^nt 
seved ifi each. She brinfes the kubject^ 
into line vHth,Goya‘i 


argued in a subsequent essay which insisted on 
Andrd Breton's deliberate misrecognilion of 
Cezanne). 

The difficulty of such n position, us Pleynet 
implicitly recognizes in his inter work, is that, if 
vulgarized, it reduces the whole course of mod- 
ern puinling to a family romance, beginning 
with "grandfather Cezunnc". In his more re- 
cent collections of essays featuring the history 
of painting, such as An et tint mu tie ( 1977) and 
Transit! hit re ( 1979), Pleynet hsis evolved n new 
strategy: recent painters like Robert Mother- 
well and Cy Twonibly are joined by classic 
artists like Piero della Franeescu and Gior- 
gione, and the full perspective of the Western 
tradition is invoked, rather than the parenth- 
esis of Modernism. Pleynet’s latest work on 
painting is an absorbing study of Giotto, which 
convincingly relates the spatial dispositions of 
the Arena Chapel to the contemporary insist- 
ence on the doctrine of Purgulory, yet does not 
neglect (he effects of pure colour, so ucutely 
analysed in the study of Matisse. Thankful 
though we must he for the appearance of Point- 
ing ami System in this adequate translation, we 
now need to eiitcli up witli a range of his more 
recent publications, .which show no sign of 
diminishing in quuntity or interest. 


the developing taste for the fearful and horrify 
ing in the wake of the Sublime, a trend culmi 
nating visually in die Phantasmagoria shows a 
Goya's time. She documents Robertson 1 
phantasmagoria spectacles in Spain, and K 
lates her now material on. the 1820s to th« 
colour, subject-matter and aesthetic appioacl 
of Goya's Black Paintings. 

. But this is not a book that settles interprets 
tive questions once and for ail. Not cveryom 
will agree 1 that the "Old People Eating" be 
lorigs In the upper room. Some qf the detailei 
points, about individual pictures may spem ti 
iack suppOrt, and at times Muller's close read 
ings of photographic and pictorial evident 
seepi to crowd out . the overview- Even so 
there is as; much to. learp from as there is t« 
dispute in this bo ok, V; ; '.w, '.j 

Pollock and After: Th$ critical debate (266pp 
Harper and' Row. £6.50. 06 318260 X) is ai 
anthology oF thirteen essays ^ Focusing on th 
controversy about the interpretation of Mod 
erm’sm edited by Francis prescind. 1 T|hE debat 
is traced back to Clement Oreenburg; hi 
"Avdhi-Garde and Kitsch’^ and “Towards 
NeW ;M° c bdn ,, precede a discussldn byT. J 
• Gia’rfi and Miqhoel Fried.MakKbzloFf, Serg 
Gullbaut ' and. othdrs tnke up | the ' case . p 
Abstract ^Eressfbm^m, while M- Baldwin, C 
garrison,' M.' Ramsdeii and ft (iroWe^min 
.srifEe'df the Ijistbrichl and thboretjcftl issue 
:.r^q ' 6 wller;' .••;•"• :.'i 
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PROUST 
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\ Terence 
|\ Kiltnartin 

K 00.7 137 7 
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It would seem that I thought, 

At that time, more than 1 ought; 

I noted the reflections 
Of those for whom perfection 
Came in a sudden phrase: 

How one should behave. 

How others did, the wise 
Remarks of men in difficulties 
Or who observed others 
Making a great pother 
While they were easy themselves. 
All this should have been useful 
To a young man rising twenty. 

Yet one finds that at thirty 
He was still floundering. 

If he understood anything 
It was by way of suffering 
For his first incompetence 
Or third or fourth inability 
To do anything sensibly. 

How much had the wise helped? 
They could do nothing themselves, 
Being dead , buried in books 
In octavo or folio, works 
In several languages 
And always, phrases that pleased. 
What price then Schopenhauer, • 
Throwing a woman downstairs, 
FSnelon, Proudhon, 

Goethe in Eckermann 
Or Plutarch in North? 

I might add, 'and so forth’ 

-Out and around 
The world but all bound 
In antique leather, 

Mercure de France yellow 
Or the elegant brown or black 
Of the Insel-Verlag. 

There was the London Library 
Doing its best to confuse me 
-s-Thcn back to Val6ry, 

Antoine de St-Exup6ry, 

Bands, Cocteau, Jouhnndeau 


Entracte 

Shadows of roses play beyond their grid, 
but n sligltt deficiency in the blood, 

a lassitude and nothing serious 
stales like wine where we loll on grass, 

our Indian summer on an English lawn. 

But a snowy man rises with distinction ; 

and his royal progress to. the' door • 

takes a quarter of an hour 

:• whiph is purpose. Where’s thehigh-collar 
starchy shirt-front chirt-up character 

ilthat tied and retied its silk to perfection 
• andldid down its life? A whiff of cologne • • 

in Central Africa, He never got there, 

■? ; but tips the glass and checks the pressure , 

V Writes the log-booky moves aboUtthe house 
! 'in Socks and shoes, preserves a marble tace 

, , . ? that ci;ies for blood like! ai late Edwardian . 

; y i waiting for something please God to begin. 


And what d'youknow? 

On oriental customs, 

To confirm my observations 
There was the AbW Dubois 
Or the Japanese school reader 
Foe children of five. 

It can cause no surprise 
That with such learning 
For half an hour each morning 
And a supplement at night, 

I knew my way all right. 

The world opened before me 
Like a speck in memory, 

1 grew in wisdom 
Like a mastodon 
Or other inept animal. 

Behold me now , in old age, 

Seated in my cage. 

Pulling through the bars 

What leaves can be reached from there . 

Naturally I advise 

The young who would be wise 

To follow my example. 

They should all read samples 
Of the philosophers, l recommend 
The moralists of course and 
The epistemologists. 

There is a long list. 

They are not to reject 
The theologians, i expect 
They will find them illuminating. 
Imaginative writing 
Isn’t all it's cracked up to be: 

Take it cautiously. 

Avoid writing poems, a frequent 
Cause of discontent; 

You may read one occasionally 
And that is all 
-And all I can tell 
You about how to live well. 


C.H. SISSON 




STEPHEN ROMER 


: : ; • •; ...tf. V- - ' ■ •. 

Grand Buveur II 

• ‘ ' . 1 ' ’ ' ' . ■ 

An impure 

Draughty tourbillion opens in my throat 
With the desire for a smoke . 1 resist 

For a space , and only for a space , otherwise 

The evening would be spoilt. The spirit of tobacco, sure. 

Is a greater power than the individual cigarette, . 

And there is an abyss between immaculate and filthy; 

i Cause for rejoicing, I am carefully polluted. 

Drunk, and smoking, he sees 

The qualities of things and not their consequences; 

Friends, I was afraid, the swift-drawing flue 

.. Of her white neck in the soot-hued dress ■ . 

Is of such quality, end I cannot kiyow , - .1 ' .v.' ..; . 

The consequences. The little . r : - \ 

Of buttef melted between her thighs, : •, ! • . ' ! • 

The better, I had thq, feeling of % seed 3 : : A J :y ^ .. ' 7 ’ 

' Rooting, a feeling" of Rotation; .. V ' 1 '* , "* m : ' . : 

•. As of parachutes windjriginto groves , ! l-..,;:---.' 

; Of bamboo, thick-set .'thesumma’tipn, ; • 

She shakes the rain off the tree-pattern oh her ^blouse, ;. . " 

• She shi nes like. a peadock iri the wet, . \ 

In the rain, she flowefs,.her;cigarefte goes out, . . , . , ., 

As I tread in the stream^, ■ ’ v . - 

Thefe is no space or time, my Hand ■ • . i, : '. i,., '. . 

' Passes iritohefopenneik, h drycleartburbillion- < ■ . 

petcRredgrove . ... 
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The call to action 


Adrian Lyttelton 

SERGIO ROMANO 

Giovanni Gentile: La filosofia al potere 
352pp. Milan: Bumpiani. L22.00U. 

The philosopher Giovanni Gentile is a fasci- 
nating but awkward su bject for the biographer. 
A man who aroused respect, love and hatred in 
equal measure;. a philosopher of the totalita- 
rian state for whom the claims of personal 
friendship often outweighed those of ideology; 
the closest intellectual oily and later the 
greatest intellectual enemy of Benedetto 
Croce; the conscience of a gene ration who be- 
trayed his trust; more than any other figure, 
Gentile sums up the contradictions of his age. 
His assassination by Communist partisans in 
1944 was the finale of a genuine tragedy. Gen- 
tile had always insisted that philosophers 
should be ready to die for their beliefs, like his 
hero, Giordano Bruno, and in a certain sense 
therefore his death wus fitting (which does not 
imply a justification of his killers). But what 
brought him to his tragic end was an intellect- 
ual hubris which had led him in effect to deny 
the liberty of belief of others, although never 
perhaps with a good conscience. There are few 
more impressive examples of “the treason of 
the clerks’'. 

Sergio Romano’s biography is one of the 
best examples of the genre that I have read. 
Sympathetic without being apologetic, it suc- 
ceeds in the difficult task of weaving together 
the story of Gentile’s intellectual development 
and that of his reientless pursuit of influence 
and power. In the early part of his life, Gentile 
seemed to shun involvement with politics; but 
once launched on a public career he showed an 
unrivalled talent for cultural imperialism. By 
the early 1930s he was simultaneously director 
of Enciclopedia Italiana, president of the Fas- 
cist Institute of Culture, commissioner in 
charge of the reorganization of the Scuola Nor- 
male of Pisa, and controlled, directly or 







Ik 


through his pupils, four publishing houses arid 
numerous journals. As co-author with Musso- 
lini of the article on “The Doctrine of Fascism" 
he could claim official status for his philo- 
sophy; and, as Minister for Education in 1923, 
he had carried out a fundamental reform of the 
school system, which embodied his principles. 
However, Gentile's cultural hegemony whs not 
as solid as it .seemed. He was not loved either 
by the Fascist parly, or by the Catholic Church, 
and both, in different ways, worked to undo his 
educational reforms. He was too independent 
for a regime which was becoming steadily more 
oppressive in its conformity; but his official 
position and his apologies for Fascist violence 
had already alienated his most intelligent disci- 
ples. It is important to note that men like 
Guido De Ruggiero, and Adolfo Omodeo, 
who began and ended as devotees of Croce, 
passed through a "Gentilian" phase. 

The religious tone of Gentile's philosophy 
and its insistence on action struck a chord in the 
hearts of the Italian “generution of 1914”, and 
unlike Croce, who favoured neutrality, he was 
a convinced supporter of Italy's entry into the 
war. In addition, as Romano explains with 
great insight, in human terms, unlike the rich 
and Olympian Croce (who enjoyed the “liberty 
of the dilettante”), Gentile could understand 
the travails of young intellectuals struggling 
with meagre pay and inadequate resources. As 
the child of a small-town chemist in Sicily, and 
later as a teacher in the ficeo of Campobasso, 
he had known all the frustrations of provincial 
life. Some of his aggressiveness and intoler- 
ance of apposition can be traced to this source, 
although it is fair to say that he was also driven 
by a genuine conviction of the importance of 
his pedagogic mission. 

Both in intellectual and material terms, it 
was Gentile's friendship with Croce which 
saved him from provinciality. “Outside the 
family, you have been the whole world for 
me”, Gentile once wrote; on another occasion 
he compared the pleasure of re-reading 
Croce’s early writings to the experience of 
going over old love-letters. Romano finds 
these effusions a little excessive ,>but he does 
not doubt their sincerity;' and I think he is right. 
In the first years of La Critica the co-operation 



A boy earring a copy of U Balilla, the newspaper of 
Mussolini's fascist youth organization, in Via Venaa, 
Rome, 1933. his taken from Eisenstaedt: Witness to 
our lime (Seeker and Warburg. 0436 14191 4). 

of Croce and Gentile was so successful that 
both men tried to preserve the partnership long 
after their serious philosophical disagreements 
had become apparent. But in the end their 
radically different temperament and outlook, 
reflected on the philosophical plane, drove 
them apart. No better examples could be Found 
of the hedgehog and the fox, to use the contrast 
made famous by Isaiah Berlin. Croce refused 
to sacrifice the "distinctions’* which guaran- 
teed the multiplicity of his vision of the world 
to Gentile's obsessive monism. What worried 
Croce most was the fear, which proved sing- 
ularly justified, that Gentile’s “philosophy of 
the act” would lead .to "a depression in the 
consciousness of the conflicts of reality", and 
an undiscriminating acquiescence which pro- 
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LUIGI BAZZOLl and RICCARDO RENZI 

II Miracolo Mattel 

258pp. Milan: Rizzoli. L16,000. 

8817530778 

Here isacheeiful, journalistic and sympathetic 
biography pf the Miracle Man of the post-war 
.. Italian economy, Enrico Mattei. The authors 
have few scholarly pretensions; and they pre- 
sent several long-discredited political episodes 
■as gospel truth. Even so' their book, gives an 
- excellent account ! of Mattel's i childhood at 
A equate gua and Mateiica, of his early business 
career, and above ail of his sudden and totally 
• unexpected rise' to fame as the. Christian 
; Democrat Resistance leader in northerp lt^ly . 

Indeed, the “Marconi” (or "Este’'. . or 
“Monti", or “Leone”) of the Resistance period 
had much jn. common with "the Engine^’ of - 
laier years, Mattelwasal ways a tou^h p^rtisati 
/ leader, contemptuous of rules ahd of author-! 

. ities, a great improviser and ,9 matt who rbvfl- 1 
; 1 led in the fight Hgainst thc PeopleY'Oppres- 
: sors. His Resistance record gaVe him hispopu- 
laf appeal arid his political cloiit j ft 'also fed his 
: taste for vendettas, hls-suspiifous mentality; ; 
. -.his insistence | on precise plannipg and instant 
.. obedience; and his s61f- image as dqferijfej of!- 
the underdog., It was the Resistance National 
Liberation Committee that pbt Mattel in 
, charge of the State oil exploration company j 
AOIP, in J.945; It .was ResistbhciVipemqrtes 
. that abstained it, and him , for year?' to .{rime. , 
t Mattei'sfirst technical achievement was to 
, find methane gas iri the Po valldy/and f6 distriJ 
bute it quickly and cheaply to the main iodus! 
trial cent res ..Luigi Bazzoli artd.RiccardpRenzj: ' 
give a splendid description of his creative t^ch^ : 
nlques for overcoming any oppositiop lcf ^^ 

1 advance of his gas pipelines. 'Hie basic 1 pqliigi.’ ; 
was to dig first (usually at nighty and cjomper^ 


sate later. His labourers, needless to say, were 
his ex-partisans, tough and loyal; their boss 
would be on hand personally to deal with angry 
mayors (he had friends in Rome) or inquisitive 
carabinieri (his father had been one). This 
worked. After all, Mattei could always prom- 
ise jobs. Indeed, his use oF patronage was 
shameless even by normal Italian standards: 
the pipeline and distribution company, SNAM 
(Societ&.Nnzlonale Metanodotti) soon became 
generally known as "Siamo Nali n MuteHea". 

Tn short, the key to his success was pollticnl 
ronnections. His chief patron in Rome was 
Ezio Variohi, but he also maintained close 
. links . with Alcsde De Gasperi, Giovanni 
Grpnchi^ Aminfore Fanfani and, later on, with 
. Aldo More. lie was a deputy himself for five 
’key years, and he virtually controlled one of 
the key Christian Democrat factions. Further- 
more, he financed his own newspaper, H Glor- 
, w, to hsjp influence wider public opinion. Al! 
,.th|s ^uaranteed him a. free hand. The profits 
^ se i t6 ' se a ir c^ far oil; arid ho 

■ ? il deals should benefit 
SriSSttfv Wmynot merely.gov- 

■ 4 ^^'rig dilrhan. 'had one major 

■ ■ iff * W.i'^.HCipMJmaggiore- but 

: p i a y® <1 U B ™ dlsbbv- 


; fajriy Well CT6wn alreadv ; > f^ t0 P.'iM s 


diukil Iiioi.il imlginciiis. Gentile’s nhiUv 
pliy. which iknicil ihe distinction between 
llnmdil ami action, was idea II v suited to J? 
s uiinu a icltospeaive justification f« r M U L 
ni s impio vised dietaioiship. 

Ihis was not. of com sc, what Gentile be- 
hexed he Was doing. As Romano makes dear 
ho saw himsell as a descendant of those Riser 
pimento thinkers who had interpreted their 
task as Dial of providing a civil religion for the 
new lint inn. He was ncnrei to Giohenithanto 
Mn//ini insofar as lie recognized the need to 
come to terms with Catholicism, as the religion 
of the masses: but the latter’s insistence on the 
need for moral unity could be absorbed with- 
out difficulty into his own I legelian conception 
of the "ethical slate". The Stale hud a duly to 
leach philosophy; and that philosophy had to 
lie one which exalted the historicnl realit) of 
Ihe State as an absolute value, that istosayhis 
own. Fascism seemed to offer him the occasion 
to realize Ihis vision mid to complete the work 
of Ihe Risoi ginivnto. As to other patriotic in- 
tellectuals. the war had appeared to him as a 
great missed occasion for creating true national 
unity: Fascism was expected to remedy the 
shortcomings which Caporetlo had revealed. 

The great merit of Romano’s biography is 
that it never loses sight of the man behind the 
philosophy, or of the society in which he wrote 
and acted. Romuuo’.s experience as director- 
general of cultural relations in the Italian fore- 
ign mi nisi ry has given him si particularly sharp 
insight into the workings of cullurul policy. He 
documents with tael and psychological subtlety 
the curious dissociation between Gentile's au- 
stere public philosophy and his typically Sici- 
lian indefatigability in tile use of the raccoman- 
daziomr, first for himself and later for his 
pupils. Powerful university professors in Italy 
are known as baronr, Gentile was the greatest 
baronc of them all. Like Dnnicla Coli’s book 
on Croce and Laterza, recently reviewed In 
these pages. Romano's biography takes us 
backstage, and allows us to see the mnehinery 
of intellectual production. It is in thiswHy an 
i m port tin t (and uni using) contribution to the 
cultural history of modern Ituly; hut, beyond 
that, it is the study of an individual and his 
destiny. 


long before Muttci's deals with Khruschev, 
Even so, Mnltci's wholesale construction of 
refineries and pipelines in consumer countries 
was new; and so. too, were ACJIP’s service 
stations, not mere places Hi buy petrol but 
stylish rest centres wiicre one could oat, drink 
and relieve oucscir in tmpnrullcicd comfort. 
Above all, there was (lie "Mnltei formula", by 
which his oil exploration company operated 
jointly with Middle Eastern national firms and 
thus gave the producers a stake or up to 75 per 
cent of the profits, instead of the normal 50 per 
cent. This was much resented by the other oil, 
companies, but they had to follow suit. , 

Arguably Mat lei’s alms - greater benefits to 
the producer countries and cheaper oil to con- 
sumers - were always contradictory. He cer- 
tainly oyer-reuuhcd himself ul the end. with hh 
schemes for refineries in Switzerland an ^ 
Bavaria, and his AGIP service stations .in 
Britain. Furthermore, Ills "price wnr" forced 
Exxon to cut its posted prices in the bfiddle - 
East in I960, thus triggering off the formation 
. °f OPEC as, initially, a counter-eartel. But.hU 
short-term . successes were spectacular. , He.. 

• gave Italy her own energy source, methane . 
gas, which was cheap and convenient for indus- 
try; nnd he provided far cheaper fertilizers, * , 
huge boon to agriculture. He also ensured tfiat . ■ 
the Italians had the 'cheapest oil. In Europe.. 

Above all, he gave them a great psychologic* 
al boost. .After the disasters of Fascism and 
war, Italy at last had a man who could tackle 

the mighty, iwd win. He was a Worthy figure on 

the stage In that last Golden Age of Kennedy - 

• and Khrushchev, of Macmillaii arid Pope John. 

. .Mattei naturally became extremely unpopular 

tri; oil circles; and when, in October 1 9$2, he 
wfis .killed ;as h is private plane crashed in th e 
■4°fe n ear Milan, there was much suspicion.* 11 . 
W Tpe authors examine the Evidence brief- 
.ly’arid eventually accept the official inquiry s 
- ^neiuslop that the crash was an accident ; 
cju»!d by pilot error. . ; 
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A look at the wasteland 


John W. Butt 

JUAN GOYTISOLO 
Goto Ve dado 

277pp. Barcelona: Seix Barral. 

8432205141 

Junn Goytisoto is the best living Spanish novel- 
ist, a pitiless satirist of Franco's Spain who has 
done as much as anyone to cover the "National 
Catholic" experiment in ignominy. His clever 
intertwining of spectacles of clerical and milit- 
ary pomp and pretension with scenes of low life 
and scandalous sexual licence creates a hila- 
rious image of an official culture as fraudulent 
as it was anachronistic. 

His major novels, Setlas de identidad, 
Reivlndicacidn del cande don Julidn , Juan sin 
■Hem, are, however, something more than 
mere attacks on traditionalist Spain. They 
amount to repudiations of the whole of Iberian 
Spanish culture - its morals, religion, litera- 
ture, institutions, even its language, which in 
one novel is slowly transformed into Arabic, 
the dialect of the Spanish Establishment's 
hereditary enemy. Goytisolo’s adult life has 
been dedicated to throwing off his back- 
ground: his novels revel in sadistic fantasies 
about bourgeois Spain, and after the age of 
twenty he set about digging up his roots so as to 
become a true cosmopolitan, “a Castilian in 
Catalonia, an afrancesado in Spain, a Spaniard 
in France, a Latin in the USA, a Christian in 
Morocco". Ostracism, self-isolation and rest- 
less travelling have made him into “that 
strange species of writer claimed by none and 
alien and hostile to groups and categories". 

His most recent novel, Palsajes desputs de la 
batalla - not among his best - looked like 
another repudiation, this time of Paris, sub- 
verted in the text by a plague of Arabic signs 
and by the masturbatory fantasies of its hero. 
One wondered what Goytisolo would destroy 
next now that he seemed to have gone down 
another dead-end. He could have bent his 
satirical gaze on Morocco, a country which 
fascinates him and offers him an impoverished 
vantage-point from which to jeer at the 
bourgeois respectability of Europe. (It is 
strange he should be uncritical of a society 
whose piety and repressiveness are in' some 
ways reminiscent of Franco's Spain.) But Colo 


vedado comes as a surprise. Far from being a 
new repudiation, it is really an essay in accept- 
ance and understanding, a tranquil autobio- 
graphical survey of Goytisolo’s childhood, self- 
discovery, painful sexual emancipation, exit 
from Spain and installation in Paris. Gone, 
almost, are the tortuous language, the lurid 
fantasies, the dreams of violation and abuse. 
Instead we are given a moving, confessional 
account of a difficult childhood and adolesc- 
ence during the hey-day of Spanish fascism, 
1940-50, and of his successful rebellion against 
post-civil war society. It is as though he has at 
last decided to put aside his mask. Goytisolo 
was never really revealing of himself in his 
novels: the declaration at the end of Juan sin 
lierra, to the effect that he is still "the same” 
and still on the side of the oppressed, is written 
in dialectal Arabic with no translation, as 
though naked honesty were too embarrassing 
for public language. But in this book he speaks 
with disarming frankness about his most inti- 
mate experiences. 

His circumstances were hardly easy. His 
mother, outwardly a typical bourgeoise but in 
fact a secret connoisseur of literature , died in a 
fascist air-raid in the civil war, leaving the 
young children in the care of an ascetic and 
pious father who was eventually ruined by the 
con-men who preyed on credulous nationalists 
in the new Spain. The atmosphere in the family 
was poisoned by father's hatred of grand- 
father, who continued to live with them after 
he was caught molesting young Juan, and it was 
against this background of fraught bigotry that 
Goytisolo gradually discovered that he was 
himself a homosexual with sado-masochistic 
fantasies (his bisexuality was a later revela- 
tion). The frantic machismo of both official 
and opposition post-war Spain prevented him 
from ever wholly identifying with any group. 
Unlike his brother, the novelist Luis, and most 
of their friends, he never joined the Commun- 
ist Party, and on several occasions saw his pre- 
carious roots in one or other social or intellec- 
tual circle torn up by anti-homosexual pre- 
judice. Consequently he identified more and 
more with socially marginal figures, and Coto 
vedado traces frankly his growing delight in the 
society of drifters, vagrants, prostitutes and 
drop-outs whose solitary contempt for conven- 
tional life he holds up in his novels as examples 
of courageous freedom. 


In 1957 he went to live in Paris and set about 
learning French, English and, eventually, 
Maghribi Arabic. His new life was gladdened 
by a deep and joyous love affair with Monique 
Lange, and by his discovery of the Third 
World, in particular the tolerant sexual morals 
of North Africa. He has little to say about the 
Muslim world in his book, which is a pity since 
he is an authority on it. 

* 

From Paris and Morocco he has continued 
what he calls his "struggle" with the Castilian 
language, in which he was to develop a bur- 
lesque style as amusing as it is complicated and 
brilliant. His relationship with the language is 
uneasy: his childhood straddled Castilian and 
Catalan, and he is now a polyglot; and this may 
have blocked his spontaneity in his native ton- 
gue. Like most of his recent novels, Coto 
vedado is written in a quaintly academic, 
slightly paradic Spanish, full of archaic 
pluperfects, ponderous relative clauses and 
Latinate vocabulary which, as usual, holds the 
reader well away from the sometimes shock- 
ing, usually painful experiences described. As 
a result the text has an impersonal quality, 
intensified by the author's passion for addres- 
sing himself in the second person, as though 
self were another and his life happening to 
someone known well but not exhaustively . The 
positive effect of this remoteness is an absence 
of self-pity and bitterness; the tone is one 
rather of faint surprise that so much unhappi- 
ness cquld ever have been possible. 

Coto vedado is a memorable description of 
how a typical, bien peasant, bourgeois Catalan 
family was shattered by the ideology and social 
forces it was fated to defend. It is also a fine 
description of the traumatic generation gap 
which opened between pro-fascist parents and 
their offspring, who were radicalized by the 
university education which the victors in the 
war could afford to buy. This book, which has. 
been acclaimed in Spain, is not only an impor- 
tant key to Goytisolo's complex and allusive 
novels and a fascinating documentary about 
life in neo-Catholic Spain in the 1940s and 50s, 
but also a movin g and sy mpatlietic story of how 
one courageous victim of the Franco regime 
fought his way out of a cultural and Intellectual 
wasteland, educated himself, and went on to 
inflict a brilliant revenge on the social system 
which so isolated and Insulted him. 


A view of the abyss 


E. C. Riley 

ALBAN K. FORGONE 

Cervantes and the Mystery of Lawlessness: 

A study of ‘El Casmnionto Engnrtoso’ y ‘El 
Coloquio de los Perros' 

243pp. Guildford: Priiiccton University Press. 
£32.40. 

0691065888 

The teller qf one of the two tales here ex- 
amined by Alban K. Fordone is bom in an 
abattoir and raised among ruffians who would 
as quickly silt open a human stomach as a 
bull’s. After being nearly killed one day by his. 

; employer in the meat market , hi? joins a sheep- 
Faiuier whose ravaged flocks turn out tq be the' 
victims not bf a marauding wolf, as supposed, 
but 1 of predatory shepherds themselves. A 
comfortable interlude In the household of a 
prosperous ( ' merchant is brought to an end 
thanks to’ (lie nocturtial lusts of the black ser- 
vants. He sees service vylth a corrupt policeman 
and a soldier and. at the midpoint of tliis 
pitatesque progresSj is con fronted by an old 

■ crone who practises witchcraft and claims to 
know mysferles about his birth. That night he 
looks into the' abyss. He Is shown the human 

,$oul parSlysed by the pddiqtive habits of vice, 
yet' pitifully swafe of its: own Condition and of 
■*: meirciftil hanji of God, which it cannot sum- 

■ ^mbnlthe.wiili td ;reaqh;tibt for. • ; 

\ Theharf-dtor isadog/whose story.forms the. 
- . bf a canine: dialogue, recorded by a 

Soldier, .who claims to ;have overheard it one 
V ^htj While ^weatirig out the pox in a hospital. 

' being read .by an educated 

v^^^rirnurtftnebukly as we read it. Hpw the 
.- Su^alfern carite to be 1 iri hospital is related by 
..; himteU' ih,th & previous story, The Deceitful 


Marriage, which Is the frame tale for TTre Dogs' 
Colloquy. Tile latter is the endplece to the 
Exemplary Novels and intcndedly antithetical, 
Fordone maintains, to the idealized story of 
The Gypsy Girl which heads the collection. 

The narrative intricacy surpasses that of Don 
Quixote , and nowhere else does Cervantes 
write in such a pessimistic vein. Forcione fol- 
lows a trnil through the symbolic imagery of 
this “demonic" world to the narrow confines of 
the grave. From the oblivion of this dark night 
there is no spiritual awakening for the witch 
Cariizar?s, but it is otherwise for the subaltern 
Campuzano, who perhaps sees his own soul 
mirrored .in her. Hfe mysterious sleep in a. 
church is the prelude to regeneration. In the 
end Cervantes brings' us put of this squalid, 
labyrinth with Capipii2anQ and his fnend as, 
refreshed in mind, they make for the eye-de- 
lighting parkland of the Espolon. . , 

Forcione’s study is one of the most compre- 
hensive and penetrating' to have been written 
on the subject; It forms the companion volume, 
to his Cervantes and f he Humanist Vision , on 
four of the other Novelets ejemplares. He sets 
out to show that the Coloquio betrays, as they 
do. tlie positive influence Pf Erasmian optim- 
ism, notwithstanding the overt thrust.towftrds 
the ascetic, disillusioned Weltanschauung 
which typifies the picaresque noVels of Alemfln 
and Quevedo. The relation of the Coloquio to 
the humanist cultural heritage b«ng ‘-probably 
more complex and paradoxical than that of 
any other of the Novelds, th|s Is not so easily 
demonstrated. But he manages to^do sb as far 
as l am concerned, with some striking P ar j!!^ 
Lm the Lingua of Erasmus in particular. He 
will probably not persuade anyone, who is 
suspicious of the antinomies in the. art and 
thought of Cervantes. ’ ; "-.'V..; '■ -v- 

: Fprcjohe.flnds t^e.savinggracqs.pftlie$tory 


in tht redemptive aspect of the frame talc, the 
episode of the Jesuit school and the child red, 
and the mediating voipe of the dogs. He 
perhaps overpaints the demonic gloom. The 
mediating voice. It seems to mo, does' serve to 
relieve somewhat the starkness of the facts 
throughout. 

The Coloquio is a generic hybrid which Cer- 
vantes fashioned with remarkable assurance. 
He called it a “novella and colloquy". As a 
piece of picaresque prose fiction, it is a riposte 
to Alemftn's Guzmdn de Alfarache and a criti- 
que of it. It is also a Lucianic satirical dialogue 
and combines a variety of lesser elements, 
among which Fordone discerns fragments of 
. travestied romance,' such as a parody oracle 
" and ah aborted anagnorisis. Basically the plot- 
■ ting has the traditional looseness of satire. One 
of the dogs compares the story to an octopus, a 
suitably polymorphous model. 

. My one serious complaint - though it may . 
seem odd and ungracious to say so - is that 
Professor Fordone is lavish to a fault. Just as a 
title taore spare would have been more effec-.. 
live, so would a work less busy in the pursuit of 
insights . and less prodigal in learning, .fcbq-', 
. stantly illuminating though it is, the argument ' 
becomes (like its subject) tentacular and diffi- 
cult to grasp. There are paragraphs and fqbt-.' 
notes of which others would make articles. 

, Still; his book is a mine ojf ideas and informs- 
• tion which confirm that .he probably knpws 
Cervantes and his age better than anyone .else 
alive. , •• -l ■> V •' " — 

The ;, most recent yplumes in the “Critical 
■: Guides to Spanish Texts" series, published by. 
Grant and Cutier/Tamesis Books, are Paul R. 
Olsen's guide to Unamuno's Nlebla 08pp. 
£2.70. 0 7293 01 17 X) and David Hook's guide 
to Et sonibrere de ires /»fopi,by Alarbon (115pp. 
o;,0 72930i;95 8) J ;' r ; v. . " '.i , 
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Mr Chips 

The Life of Robert Donat 

KENNETH BARROW 
A remarkably frank biography* 
Hamps teadand High gp te Express 
A revealing look at the life of 
a much-loved but enigmatic actor 
from the golden age of cinema 
0413580709 £10.95 

Over and Out 

DENNIS LILLEE 
like the man, Lillee’s farewell 
book Is candid, fast moving 
and flamboyant 
The Cricketer 

The Australian cricketer looks 
back at his distinguished career. 
0413577104 £8.50 

Glimpses of 
the Great 

A.LROWSE 
'Wonderfully funny 
and stimulating 
au beron waugh. DaSy Mail 
Personal impressions of a 
remarkable range of characters, 
from Ernest Bevin to Rebecca West, 
In the author’s idiosyncratic 
style. 

041358050.4 £10.95 

LloydGeorge 

From Peace to War 1912-1916 
JOHNGRIGG 
The research Is thorough, 
the writing Is lively, and 
above all, the stance is right* 
v: ASAmGQS.Guardian 
: The third volume of John Grtgg's 
. highly-praised biography, moving 
through pefsdnal^ crises in 
EJoydGeorge’s life to his 
appointment as Prime Minister.- 
041346660 4 09.95 

Pig in the Middle 

. The Army in 

Northern Ireland 1969-1984 
DESMOND HAMILL 
■Fair, reliable, revelatory and 
acompellingread'. 

Sunday telegraph 
A unique insight Into die role of 
the Armv.based on the personal 
views of soldiers with first-hand 
. experience of Northern Ireland. 
0413508(505 £9.95 

; A Tourist in Africa 

- . EVELYN WAUGH ■ 
Aterbic and entertaining, always 
. ?lert and shrewdly observant 
v : - 'Guardian . 

Waugh's fascinating diary of his 
travels to Kenya, Rnodesla arid , 
Tanganyika at a crucial moment 
in African history, 
d 413 56960 8- £7.95 • 
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Eric Korn 

I've been admiring the handsome publicity 
material for Stefano Bisconcini's lavish and 
definitive history of the cigarette lighter 
(Lighters/Accendini, Edizioni San Goltardo, 
150,000 Lire). “This is the very first book ever 
published in the world, dealing exclusively 
with cigarette lighters", they claim, bur I'm 
sure it isn’t. I remember one devoted to the 
history of the Zippo lighter exclusively: it may 
have been called Prolegomena to an Outline 
Taxonomy of Early Pre-Classic Zippo. But no- 
thing is ever new: you could start collecting the 
slips that come from cash dispensers: mention 
your new hobby with Shy pride to the chap you 
meet on a bus: you'll find he belo'ngs to the 
East Essex chapter of the Society of Numisma- 
topetalists, who are having their National Con- 
vention in July, and have been publishing a 
newsletter for years. (You can get it from the 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. K. Despenser, Cowslips Cot- 
tage - a corruption of the Norman French 
Cashslips Cottage - Wall Bank, Salop.) -You 
will also learn that Sotheby's have an impor- 
tant sale next Tuesday, starring a particularly 
fine run of the so-called “Refusal Series" of the 
Flatbush Friendly Bank (1978-1983), includ- 
ing a near-mint “Money, money, money, that's 
all you ever think of, a previously unrecorded 
"l should give you $50"), and three variant 
states of the rare “Bug off, goniP', used only in 
the last two days of the Bank's existence. You 
will also learn that the prize of your collection, 
the 1865 "Argyroballistikon" with emblematic 
borders by Owen Jones, is almost certainly the 
1984 restrike. 

ir it it 

And now, just what we have always needed, 
qlbeit without realizing it, the assertive libra- 
rian. One of the great things about librarians - 
there are at least seven great things about libra- 
rians - is their characteristic lack of assertive- 
ness in an assertive world, their readiness to 
bow the head submissively and say “Here is the 
volume, my Lord* what you require", or “It is 
at Woolwich and will arrive next Tuesday, 
when we shall be closed." But Janette S. Capu- 
to doesn't think so and has written & book 
called The Assertive Librarian (Oryx Press 
242pp, price unknown) to be used in “asser- 
tiveness workshops for personal development 
in a library setting". Assertive, skills. can be, 
", employed in problematic situations to avoid 
sullen withdrawals, hostile, confrontations, 
misunderstandings knd 1 inappropriate emo- 
tional responses (e.g. guilt or anxiety)". Well, 
many libraries frown on any kind of withdraw- 
als, let alone sullen ones. "They can be selec- 
tively used to turn win-lbse conflicts into win- 
win transactions. There is little to.be won, 
however, and much perhaps to be lost, from 
the acquisiton of abrasive and. obnoxibus be- 
haviours In the guisfe of 'assertive training*." 
TM$ : seems ap admirable: caution, especially 


Which Ms Caputo ls disinterested enough, to 
report, that while assertiveness training for, 


low-assertive librarians fas measured on the 
Ratlins Assertiveness Scale) increased their 
job satisfaction (as measured by Smith. Ken- 
dall and Hulin's Job Descriptive Index), for the 
subgroup of librarians forty-one years of age or 
older (measured by the Gregorian calendar) 
the training decreased job-satisfaction “in 
terms of relating to co-workers”. This being 
the case there is need for further research. 
Until this necessnry step is taken, however, 
librarians can amuse themselves with Table I. a 
Comparison of Behaviours under the three 
heads "Assertion", "Non-assertion'', and 
“Aggression’’: e.g. Confident/Meek/Right- 
eous; Negotiating/Fleeing/Intimidnting; I'm 
O.K., You're O.K./1'm Not O.K., You're 
O.K ./ I’m O.K., You're Not O.K. This should 
be followed by a consideration of the librarian 
stereotype as a self-fulfilling prophecy: “cer- 
tain characteristics of librarianship and library 
administration tend to constrain leadership", 
according to one Paul Wasserman in "a 
thought-provoking monograph challenging 
librarians to change". 

It is recognized that assertiveness training 
alone will not eradicate the librarian 
stereotype but meanwhile there is plenty to do. 
There are lists of positive and negative self- 
labels to be completed, viz; I think I am; I 
would like to be: good-natured, fair, warm, 
young, witty, satisfied, serene, bold, grateful, 
human; 1 think I am/I don’t want to be: cold, 
old, dishonorable, dull, ignorant, anaemic, not 
particularly, moody, biting, perfect*; there is 
non-verbal assertion to be considered (tabled: 
“the meaning of Varied Touches": did you 
realise that while “poking finger into chest" 
means hostility, “hugging” means strong affec- 
tion? Are you clear about the difference be- 
tween a slap on the back and a slap on the 
buttocks, or do we have to repeat that exer- 
cise?); and above all there are active listening 
skills to be developed. The chief techniques of 
active listening are “plenty of eye-contact with 
quiet, brief phrases like T see’ or ‘Go On’; 
open-ended questions that help the other per- 
son explore his feelings", (“W$ don’t have the 
book you lieed because we are kpending all our 
budget on karate workshops for the staff. How 
do you feel about that, buster?"); and parrot- 
ting (“repeating back the same words, occa- 
sionally with a change of stress. Do not over- 
use; it can be distracting"). 

The librarian and his client are by now prob- 
ably both ready for the crucial chapter called 
“Coping" , with ; its splendid: list of relaxation .. , 
techniques: biofeedback; Hatha Yoga, Jog- 
ging. “The following Japanese’ translation of 
the 23rd Psalm has been used successfully by 
one librarian: 

The Lord is my p&ce-seltcr, I shall not rush; .. 

He make me stop and rest for quiet Intervals, 

He provides nie with images of stillness which restore 

my serenity. 

My cup of Joyous energy overflows." ■! : 

Top of my lnte-1980s agenda, my agepdissi- 
ma: THE WAY FORWARD IS NOT THE 
WAY, BACK. STOP THINKING PALIN- 
DROMICALLY. .. i 


Fact is, I never have thought what you might 
call progressively about them, and my crea- 
tions only work with lots of elision, stammer- 
ing, nonce-spellings, abbreviations, and (he 
proper names of people like T. L. Ufficid. 
Forty minutes' hard rumination only produced 
LOOK! O SO KOOL! which has u sort of 
Jnnet-and-John naivety, though of course in 
Palindromia children learn to read with Otto 
'n' Anna. That’s a special category, a palin- 
drome of palindromes, a dual palindrome, say 
.... AH! A DUEL P... PALINDROME! 
MOR'? D— N! I’L APPLAUD. AHA. I'm 
afraid that's about my level, I mean my 
LEVEL. 

But I have a lot of news for you. Did I say 
there were no Chinese palindromes? There 
are, of course, and letters from all over tell me 
so. Dr Sarah Hart of Paris has a thesis, at least n 
chapter of n thesis, about them. They are 
ancient and elegant and some are shaped like 
lattices and springs and wreaths and mazes and 
water buffalo. And Professor Sansone of 
Illinois, apart from courteously pointing out 
my tendency to confuse Latin and Greek, 
marshals evidence against Sotades, I mean 
against Sotades having written palindromes. 
What he wrote were sotadics, catalectic tetra- 
meters frequently on indecent themes, in a 
metre that lent itself to various kinds of 
playfulness. It was other sotadics, later and in a 
different language, who thought it would be 
fun to make them go backwards. When the 
Greeks did get round to reversifleation, in 
Byzantium, they spoke of karkinoi or crabs. 

And Hutchinsons have sent me Lf D OFF A 
DAFFODIL, an amphisbaenic book with 
reversible pictures, and each page stuffed with 
palindromic phrases. At first I feared it was 
actually a palindromic book, defying all the 
laws of entropy, that would tell one life history 
one way, and the other would tell how Mom 
had one day undied (passed back, sold the 
farm, been kicked by the bucket), got up off 
her sickbed, growing younger and watching 
her children .... “Don't you know that Time’s 
arrow has only one point?" I wanted to ask the 
author, John Pool. LOOPY POOL we used to 
call him in the Retroscriptic and Exotic Speech 
Training Unit at Locksley Hall College of 
Uttoxeter U. (That’s UTTOXETER (LOC. 
COL.) RET. EXOT. T. U.) 

Next week Pasitropisms, which read for- 
wards, backwards and upside down, and are 
ideaj for saying no to the son of Ixion in a blend 
of Greek and middle low Spanish. With 
inverted queries and exclamations too! FUN 
ENUF, you may think. 

★ ★ ★ 
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store It isn’t true about those six pionkeys with the 
.' typewriters, and that’s official. A recent 
New Scientist (I spend a lot of time in 
waiting rooms) reports the calculations' of one 
lissl- David ° sselton ‘ a Gradgrihdlari sort of chap it 
rHE appcars ’ who proves that given all the time in 
IN- lile wor ^ ^4 then some, they not only could 
not type the Works, of William Shakespeare, 
, they couldn’t even type.'The Works of William 
. . Shakespeare". It is ifue that' TO?: monkeys, 
, that’s a trillion (US) oral least 4 x IQ 5 waggonr 
X. . loads, could eventually; ! type ■ “William 
Shakespeare", (or any other spelling you pre- 
Kf ; fer) i, but \t would take .them IQ* years; a wl 1 der- 
ne&ofyear$.Thi& fo o Jtiy vforkirig the 1 monkeys 
*5f;" TOt ht)urs d;6Sy; time Off for Lfricojn’s 
,Birthday &na Up Helly Aa,' and typing quite 
languidly r take away their holidays and sleep, 
replace. them by feufcetfast' computers, you still 
r*_y . need more tfme, Space, print-diit pqpft-. and 
2R ■: energy . than the uniVe^e has available. , Which 
, mgflns that chapee does less. Or explains less 
JJF . tbati We may bave thbught; which meins a 

^ hadan^hm^todowjth 

, It's alw&Va encdurfiitf ris a .iiii.ii 


and l.iu rature of Yowmite. They had done 
their sums wrong, they said, and the boot, 
wasn’t $ 14 . 95 / 524.05 hut five dollars more. But 
as the error was theirs, they would honour the 
original quoted prices For a while. Bui tliecor- 
re ctio ii card came three weeks after the dead- 
line with twenty-nine cents postage to pay. 
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T-shirt of the Month Club's special Spring 
Award goes to this one , spotted, sorry, sighted 
at a vernissage in Hackney: 

11. H. MONRO IS A WRY SWINE 
No, really, the answer isn’t upside down at the 
fool of (lie column. Just say it over a few times. 

★ ★ ★ 

A little more light has been shed on the 
unconvincing career of Charles Otley Groom 
Napier of Mcrcliislon, Prince Bourbon d'Esle 
Paleolnguc Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua and 
Montferral, eminent Victorian fraudster or 
trickster and general adder-to-thc-gaiety-of- 
nations.of whom I wrote last month, The torch 
is being pointed by an amiable and diligent 
c-x-pat in Northern California, who just hap- 
pened to be reading the memoirs of the 
astronomer Sir Robert Ball, an improbable 
enough exercise in itself. The Reminiscences of 
R.B. (1 have complained before about the 
worrying excess of writers with those initials, 
but nothing seems to have been done about it) 
was published by Cassell in 1915, edited by his 
son W. Valentine Ball (n most inconsiderate 
choice of forename). - 
I was wrong about the Mnulim-Montferrat 
Gold Medal for persons of Supreme Excell- 
ence - previous recipients Julius Caesar, 
Shakespeare and Dante, to name but a few. I 
took it for a simple fantasy, but it seems he did 
mail the medals out. Deciding it was time to 
.honour the Irish contribution to civilization, he 
consulted Trinity College and the Irish 
Academy, who nominated respectively Dr 
Samuel Haughton, geologist, physician and 
zoophile (when a man wqs bitten by a monkey 
in Dublin Zoo lie called round to ask after the 
monkey), and Sir Samuel Ferguson*. Oghamist 
and miscellaneous litterateur. Ferguson was 
shyly delighted, Haughton took his medal to 
the lab and assnyed it. The glistering prize was 
not gold. (As might have been deduced, 
syllogistically: All that glisters is not-gold). 
Though urged by friends not to spoil Fergu- 
son’s innocent plcnsure, Haughton felt his 
colleague should not be imposed on, and 
revealed the metallurgical imposition. Fergu- 
son accordingly wrote the Prince a letter of 
masterly sensitivity. Ho was deeply grateful for 
the honour and the medal, hut felt obliged (o 
tell him that his servants or the Irish postal 
service had substituted base metal for the gold: 
if lie could hove the Prince’s iissutnncc that n 
gold medal had been sent, he would treasure 
the base metal ns though it were gold; but if 
not, he would send it bock. And back it event- 
ually went. 

- 1 completed the London Marathon, that is fo? 
London Marathon TV-watching Marathon, in 
a personal best of three hours, forty-fi ve - 
Throughout that time my .gaze was re- 
■' mofSelessly fixed upon , the screen, ytf 1 ? 6 ' 
bystanders commented on the smoothness of 
my elbow and epiglottis action, eating up the 
coffee and, bjscu jts as though they were coffee. 

. and biscuits. You couldn’t, but notice what jhe 

■ stress of the event did to the speech of those 
describing it: but then the London Marathon > s 
an event "which some people would give, an 
arm ; and a leg to enter'’. , according to , an 

■ organizer, evincing that: felicity of expression 

■ which . . At One exciting moment a com- 
mentator wondered aloud, “Why isn't Jones 

/ alongside him, running eyeball to, eyeball?", W 
image that almost disturbed my steady, fl°w- 
. : Ingj; viewing movement, “lyfotlier Nature has 
Proved a formidable foe" tytenodlzed ariother f ; . 
.. shqwing, , I thought, a singular lack of res Pjj. c j 
. ''forthe ojd lady. As the pace hotted up, .so.md 
" the Commentators. Excitement rising: in hij 
> , ;g0rge'],ike last- night’s 'Cheddar; one Routed 
\ . ‘‘A.nd now .'Stephen Jones has , puL his foat,!pn 
^he earburettej''; Aftpr that, it whs ail down 
^**P^^* 'i -r . 
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Letters 

The Literature of War 

c: r - ft was a pity that the excellent "War in t 
History and Literature" issue (May 17) gave no ' 
snace to the long and unique experience of i 
China. Despite having produced the oldest t 
military treatise in the world , Sun Tzu’s Art of t 
Mr having been forcibly unified in 221 bc by I 
the First Emperor’s amazing soldiers, whose « 
powerful crossbows would hnve made col- | 
Jodcrs out of Macedonian and Roman shields; I 
and having, in the Great Wall, a permanent I 
‘ fender of the need for defence ngainst no- s 
madic hordes, the Chinese disesteem warfare i 

and remain profoundly civilian in outlook. The < 
People’s Liberation Army is hard put to it to < 
overcome the ancient belief that just as one 
cannot carve poor wood so one cannot expect 

, soldiers to be good. 

ARTHUR COTTERELL. 

Casetta, .16 Sugden Road, Thames DiUon, Surrey. 

: Sir, -The American experience of war is poor- 
ly served by John Keegan’s superficial remarks 
in your issue of May 17. He makes some finick- 
ing errors of fact (only Hemingway, not Dos 
Passes or Cummings went to France as Red 
Cross volunteers; the others went into the Nor- 
ton-Harjes Ambulance Corps, a different and 
more dlite body altogether) and some errors of 
interpretation. 

first, that these novelists’ work was in- 
formed by “the reportorial mood”: realism 
would be more appropriate a term, and a 
romantic individualism, but not “reportoria!" 
and least of all reportorial by the standards of 
the 1914-18 war (see Cummings's The Enor- 
mous Room). 

Second, that the war exposed millions of 
Americans to a “system of subordination and 
autocracy entirely alien to American values". 

. These were the GIs who had grown up in the 
Depression, who had worked in Henry Ford’s 
; production lines, and in the coal mines. Rather 
! than seeing "subordination and autocracy” as 
alien, the literature of the war affirms how 
; truly American such attitudes were. This is the 
: point of James -Jones’s From Here to Eternity 
r" (Prewitt was a miner from Harlan County, 
Kentucky); Mailer's General Cummings in 
Ite Naked and the Dead is precisely the 
embodiment of those values of "subordination 
ad autocracy"; and . In Cozzens’s Guard of 
'honor these stern values are praised, without 
; jwhlcfa Jews and Negro-loving radical trouble- 
makers would threaten (he established (Jim 
1 Crow) order. War literature gave many Amor- 
;kan writers a way to deal .with the very “sub- 
i° n jination and autocracy" which they saw in 
jwillan life before, during and nfter the war. 

^ Third, The Caine Mutiny may have been 
-'successful", and even "remarkable", though 
.olkr adjectives come to mind. But to place it 
before wprks of genuine literary merit, such as 

■ -fchn Horne Burns's The Gallery , Harry 
' ■ down's A Walk in the Sun , Stefan Heym’s The 

\ ^waders, to say nothing of books by Herscy , 

‘ etc, shows an innocence beFore the stern 
: of literary judgment which I find "re- 

i ; Writable. . 

-MJCHOMBERGER. 

?choo! of English and American Studies . U nlversity 
* Eau AnpUa. Norwich. , 

Buddhist Saints . 

- The savagery of Richard Gombrich’s 
. of my book. The' Buddhist Saints of the 

: ^ m theCuit of Amulets (March 29), was 

. ft total surprise.: He had written an equally 

IWige revidW of iny second book. World Con- 
c '\ t^ 'Wd.Worid Renouncer (1976), in the 

■ i ?Jl! in School of Oriental and African 
f But this time ,1 feel .compelled to 

•viewer.;. 

has charged me with “inaccuracy , 
knd pretentiousness’’;' with; “many 
^ foistake^’* arid “so mdriy riowlers", 
^. m ^V 8 ^eybu|sly, with lack of "any kind of 
, .^biRle", Th(s U; the language of in- 
.mugging ; * *'i - * 

^ity^oft-dfecr editing the book, Gombricji 
^9Jk|ist:qE mistakes that is a hodge-podge 


rits of alleged factual errors 
‘ - context and confined with 

l^^^fbi$qwn fabrication and ofminu- 
^ H as d Isco vered while rooting ab- 


( i ) Where one would expect him to be most bei 
exact because of his claims to be a linguist, me 
there Gombrich is at his most misleading, set 
“Buddhist technical terms and historical fig- rel 
ures are consistently misspelt” Gombrich tht 
asserts, and gives as his only oblique example re! 
the misspelling of the name of “the Buddha's Ni 
first disciple in two ways so different that he p!i 
ends up in the index as two people". The disci- fal 
pie in question is, I presume, Mah&kassapa di, 
(sometimes abbreviated to Kassapa.) and Mah& tu 
Kafyapa: the first two forms are Pali and the Tl 
second is Sanskrit, and both are correct. There ar 
are other Kassapas in the Buddhist tradition: ol 

one such referred to in my book (p 121 ) is one n< 
of the twenty-four Buddhas preceding Gotama m 
Buddha, lf the compiler of the index gave a oi 
separate entry for Kassapa, it does not mean e: 
that the author is confused or the reader is led 
astray. ir 

What is puzzling and misleading about Gom- p 

brich’s blanket accusation that 1 consistently b 
misspell is that he ought to know that the litera- d 

ture and ethnography I am covering necessarily tl 

involves three (or more) languages, and there- fi 
fore the “same" words inevitably appear in p 
Pali, Sanskrit and Thai forms depending on t 
context. What appear to the Sanskritist - who v 
in this case knows no Thai - as wrong forms are t 

in fact perfectly correct Thai forms. (That a i 
book which contains variant forms in different ( 
languages may contain a few misspellings is < 
quite another matter.) 

(2) Gombrich gives as an example of my 1 

“lack of any kind of academic scruple" my 1 
“incorporation" of six pages of Lamotte’s work 1 

Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien. He implies 
that I have done this without attribution. I 
refer the reader to pages 21-3 of my book. The 
discussion begins with the words, “Lamotte in 

a magisterial review of sources". In an exten- 
sive footnote referring to pages 765-70 of 
Lamotte’s book, I explain that “I shall cite only 
some of the numerous sources he cites", and 
that “my citations from Lamotte in quotation 
marks are somewhat free translations from the 
French”. In the main text I mention Lamotte 
five times: “says tamoHe" (twice), “continues 
Lamotte", “Lamotte remarks", "comments 
Lamotte". This should make it abundantly 
clear that I am summarizing arid quoting from 
the indicated pages in Lamotte’s book. 

(3) Gombrich dismisses my discussion of the 
supranormal powers (iddhl) that arc believed 
to become available to an adept in the process 
of Buddhist meditation of the samtidhi kind 
with the. misleading comment that; I jake .‘'the 
Buddha to be commending the old-style mira- 
culous powers, not his own brand". It js ironic 
that the primary text I have used to describe 
Buddhist meditation is Buddhaghosa’s Visud- 
dhhnagxa which Gombrich himself has ac- 
claimed ns “the unitary standard of doctrinal 
orthodoxy for all Tlieravadn Buddhists” (Pre- 
cept and Practice, 1971, p 43). 

(4) Gombrich writes that there is a standard 
set of ten precepts “observed for example by all 
novices, of which the third is total chastity . 
Trying to make fun of me, he then reports that 
I write of “‘laymen . . . who observed the 10 
precepts and maintained wives, and children’". 
He Is obviously suggesting that what I describe 

■ could not oc^up Bpt what l have described in 

. mRily places in the book - page 178 contains a' 

•; dear example - is. the fact well known to arty, : 
scholar of Buddhism In Thailand (and Burma) ■ 
that many retired lay then and women, identi- 
fied as upfisdka and uplfsikd, “during sabbath- 
days and dunng the monks* rains retreat (i-ossti) 
frequently observed the eight or ten . pre- 
cepts". Indped It is a commonplace ip Thailand 
that such persons undergo this heightened 
oiety at these special occasions, many of them 

■ actually observing' the vows for^veraLdays 
during the rains retreat in special halls. \sfUa\ . 

' set apart for them in the Buddhist ternple.com- 

• plexes (worj - and return to their families to 
^ resume normril life when^thetr penpd ,of 
observance is 'concluded. Gombrich should 
‘ also find pike 173 instructive. There I refer to 

c )n who are loosely translated as . nuns 
1 bu^are technically : laity. They undertake^ 

; observe tiie iight, precepts, and some of them 

J oscillate between the wdt and their homes with*: 

h out breaking thpir vow of chastity. ./ * - 
(V A standard definition of '/pefoadL is a ; 

“ = ^oup of five". A reader of pages 72-5 Will 
f Scdghl^ ^glaring Instance of ihc.dtstwr- 


between what I say and what Gombrich reports ti 

me as saying. Having discussed a figure repre- ii 
senting a set of triadic religious and political a 
relations, 1 say that this scheme is partial. 1 b 
then present a second figure labelled “pentadic a 
relations”, and discuss in the text five relations. r 
Now Gombrich reports me as asserting “Three f 
plus one gives us - the pentad" . This is a clumsy c 
fabrication. He goes on to say “True, it [the I 

diagram] has five arrow lines", and then gra- £ 

tuitously, “if this diagram is to be believed, all 
Thai political relations between governments i 
and governed operate through monks.” This i 
obviously is not what I said or meant. Is it really 1 

necessary to use the pages of the TLS to re- I 
mind Gombrich that a diagram makes sense 
only in relation to the author's caption and 
exegesis? 

( 6 ) Towards the end of his review Gombrich 
introduces the word “indexial" (sic) in order to 
prove my lack of “any kind of scruple". Gom- 
brich is here comically mangling (as he has 
done before, in his review of my second book) 
the concept of “indcxicality" which derives 
from the semiotic theory of C. S. Peirce, the 
philosopher and logician. Moreover, I appeal 
to any Christian theologian to explain to me 
what Gombrich means by this example he 
coins to illustrate a “well-known fact”: “I 
further wish to suggest that his [Jesus’] being 
considered son of God is indexial [sic] for 
Christianity." 

Let me conclude by suggesting a possible 
explanation for Gombrich’s performance. The 
Gombrich "act" has been to declaim how exer- 
cised and exasperated he is by the howlers in 
the book’s early background chapters so that 
he simply cannot bear to proceed any further. 
The remainder he abandons is two-thirds of the 
book which, though dealing with Thai (and 
Burmese) ethnography, also seriously chal- 
lenges in passing some of Gombrich's cher- 
ished ideas. Part 3 of the book - entitled "The 
Cult of Amulets: The Objectification and 
Transmission of Charisma" - addresses the 
question of the orientation of pious Buddhists 
to Buddha statues arid images, which are the 
foci of fervent rituals of devotion and propitia- 
tion. It proposes a radically different answer 
from the one Gombrich gave in his Precept arid 
Practice. His simple-minded answer was that 
lay Buddhists "cognitively” know the Buddha 
is extinct, but "affectively” desire and fee! his 
presence. I also demonstrate (pp 255-7) that 
Gombrich crucially misinterprets a phase of 
the “eye ceremony" performed on a Buddha 
image in Sri Lanka. If the Sinhalese do associ- 
ate the opening oMhe eyes of the Buddha 
statue with the "evil" associated with violating 
tnboosjmd with this gaze of demons, then this 
fact seriously underlines what ‘ Gombrich is 
fond of quoting (as hie does in his review of. 
Martin Southwold’s book) as his main thesis in. 
Precept and Practice-, that "many features" of 
Sinhalese popular Buddhism “were ancient, 
some going bnck to the commentaries, some to 
j the scriptures which are ascribed to the Bud- 
dha himself”. 

A reviewer is obliged to inform the reader 
\ what a book is about, what its main themes and 
interrelations are. Save for a perfunctory list- 
; ing of the four parts of the book in one short 
5 paragraph, Gombrich conspicuously fails tq. 

I address ,wl\at -is ordfoarily considered a princi- 

II pg| faskof a reviewer; Gombrich has also failed 
[■ : to measure up to & scholar’s inviplable respbn- 
V slbilily: that he not intentionally mislead by his 
^ use o{ words. . 

) S.J.TAMBIAH. ... ' ■ ■’ 

Peabody Museum. Department of. Anthropology. 
" Harvard University, . Cambridge. ■ Massachusetts 
\ 02138 . , 


tificates handed over by Lindbergh, and found 
in Hauptmann's possession when he was 
arrested; $16,942 was in Hauptmann's stock- 
brokerage account, $9,073 in his bank account; 
and the balance hod been used by the Haupt- 
manns for living expenses. Hauptmann's em- 
ployment as a carpenter had ceased at the time 
of the ransom payment by Lindbergh, and he 
had then become a stock-market speculator 
and a man of leisure. 

In regard to the testimony that “the ladder 
used in the kidnapping had incorporated a 
piece of wood cut out of the floor of the attic of 
Hauptmann's house", Brogan terms this “a 
blatant lie”. The person who so testified was 
Arthur Koehler, wood technologist of the US 
Forestry Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, a 
respected scientific institution. Testimony in 
opposition to Koehler was offered by Haupt- 
mann’s defence. The jury made its decision; 
they believed Koehler. 

Hugh Brogan’s review is a specimen of the 
new branch of fiction which may be termed 
“exculpatorics”. In this genre, Oswald was not 
responsible for the murder of Kennedy (it was 
the CIA); Booth was not responsible for the 
murder of Lincoln (it was Stanton); Ravaillac 
was not responsible for the murder of Henri IV 
(it was the Jesuits). And so forth. And so on. 


'The Airman and the ■ , : 
Carpenter*. 

Sir, -Hugh B regards review (May 10) of Ludb- 
Vic Kennedy’s The Airman and the Carpenter 
(p book about the: murder of the Lindbergh, 
infant) contains some inaccurate 1 statements.' 

For instance: Brogan asks “why no serious 
attempt vijas made- to find the rest of it-- 
$31 4 000qr more" (referring tcthe$50.000rari- 
. sornpaid by Lindbergh); trt fact; S49.95d.of the 
ranforii money w&s traced. The tracing, was' 
done; by William. Frank of the .US Treasury 
. Department, an ' experienced Investigator of 
. shady la* returns. $14,600 was'in the gold cer- 


JOHN S. KEBABIAN. 

Washington Mountain Road.Bccket, Massachusetts 
OL223. 

Sir, - In his review of Ludovic Kennedy’s The 
Airman and the Carpenter : The Lindbergh case 
and the framing of Richard Hauptmann. 
Hugh Brogan writes incorrectly that Mas- 
sachusetts vouchsafed “atonement . . .toVan- 
zetti and Sacco" in the form of an “official, 
legal determination” of their innocence. He 
thereby furthers an old myth in combination 
with what may be a newer one about the ac- 
cused kidnapper of the Lindbergh child. 

Mt Brogan evidently refers to a legally 
weightless statement on July 19, 1977. anti- ; 
cipating the fiftieth anniversary of the Sacco- ; 
Vanzetti executions (August 23), by Governor . 
Michael S. Dukakis. From his office the Gov- 
ernor did issue a "proclamation" asserting the 
existence of prejudice and doubts about the 
impeccability of justice in that cause cdfebre - : 
but ho more than that. Mr Brogan's reference | 
illustrates the Governor's fine political pur- 
pose all too well. In the event Mr Dukakis had 
no more authority to make a legal determina- 
tion, however official its place of disburse- ■ 
ment, than the office charwoman. 

I do not assert that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
gtlijty. In my book; on the case. Protest: Sacco- , 

1 Vanzetti etnd the Intellectuals (reviewed in the i * 
TLS of Novehi bei*; 25 . 1965), i attempted Jo. V) 
clfeer sonYe spade in the ivild'gfowth qf.tenden- . 
tious accounts (iticl udi ng a'rotrndlydisin forma- *! 
tioiial one by H. O. Wells); The book noted 
these undisputed facts: sixteen eye-witneSses 
identified one or the other of the men in cri- 
minal action fit one or the other of two payroll 
hold-ups; Sacco's pistol was incriminated by 
ballistics tests, recorded in photographs, as the 
murder weapon in one of the two killings. Sub- 
jected to such unsympathetic details, some 
.readers were shocked into assuming I hod pro- 
nbtinced Sacco nrid Vanzetti guilty; it was the 
readers themselves, I had not expressed a con- 
clusion beyond finding that the trials and bther 
court action had been imiocent of alleged un- 
fairness. A few recent writings have paid 
enough regard to the real evidence to have 
opted for verdicts other than that of pure inno- 
cence betrayed, but the classic myth, retaining 

its seductive powers, never ceases to recruit 
- new arid creative supporters, for example. Mr 
: Brogan. - : . < 

! All Of this Says nothing about the case of 
-. Richard ^ Hauptmann, but it makes me suspi- 
.* cious. Mr Brogan and,’ according to his review. 

"■ MrKeAnedy show agreat receptivity to drama- 
tic conspiracy theses 'which explain 'away 
'myriads of inconvenierit facts,, especially, 
perhaps; th'os* dramas set in the American' * 
; scene. T note ttiat Mr Brogan is the author of 
the Longman History of die United States of 
America (reviewed in last week's TLS\. Has he 
checked his sources on the rest df American 
history .more closely than he has on its 
- 'SaccCH-Vanzetti 1 episode? : 

DAVID FELIX, . 

Graduate. School .City University of New York. 33 
West 42 St reel. New" York, New York HH136. 
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Savouring the transmutations 


Harley Preston 


Degas: The painter as printmnker 
Hayward Gallery, until July 7 


“Degas, artiste: sans cesse corriger et jamais 
achever." This neat encapsulation, which pre- 
faced a diverting, little-noticed exhibition nt 
the Centre Culture! du Marais in Paris earlier 
this year, comes to mind at the sight of the 
comprehensive display of the great master's 
sixty-six engraved subjects in etch i ng, dry point 
and aquatint or lithography which has arrived 
at the Hayward Gallery from Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

This is not a feast to be anticipated as a 
sumptuous Impressionist luncheon en plein air 
but a nocturnal soitper fin of caviar. Laid out 
like strings of black pearls in the stark white 
galleries, over two hundred sheets represent- 
ing as many different states ond variant print- 
ings as feasible reveal a crucial aspect of the 
equivocal, incomplete and mysterious Degas 
at his most experimental and inventive. One of 
the greatest artists of his age, his total range 
extended over many media and areas of ex- 
pression, exemplifying a seemingly effortless 
fluency and concealing infinite dedication and 
labour. 

Most of these prints emerged in bulk from 
the Degas atelier sales in the Paris of 1918- to 
the boom of distant German guns. A few trial 
proofs had been signed and given to friends of 
the artist, but lifetime editions of any size exist 
for only a handful of subjects. A complete 
collection of the engraved oeuvre has never 
been possible (Degas is not alone here, of 
course), none of the prints could be called 
common nnd many subjects or states &Te either 
of exceptional rarity or unique. The best public 
collections are in France, or widely scattered 
over the North American continent; the Un- 
ited Kingdom does not figure at all prominent- 
ly in ownership. The exhibition provides a 
quite exceptional insight into the aesthetic, in- 
tellectual and technical transmutations of a 
major artist's creation at certain precise points 
in bis career. 

Degas experimented ceaselessly, modifying 
his prints in pursuit of a perfection which he. 
may have felt eluded hint. Subsequent critics, 
may feel he achieved something near to it at 
frequent intermediate stages' as subjects such 
as “Leaving the Bath” dud the two. versions. of ‘ 
“Mary/- Ctynatt at 1 the ■ j Louv ri 1 ! progressed 
through their numerous states, many of them 
marking dramatic tangential departures and 
solutions in concept, composition and sen- 
suous effect. Even more than Pissarro, and 
certainly Mary Cassatt herself, Degas of all the 
printraakers of the Impressionist circles took 
his plates and stones through multiple states. 
Print connpisseurship has traditionally deman- 


advanced print expert and dedicated connois- 
seur. 

To add the visual relief of the third dimen- 
sion to a monochrome “paper exhibition”, dis- 
creetly positioned posthumously cast Degas 
bronze sculptures are included, where they 
bear some thematic relationship to the prints 
themselves, mid here and there is a touch of 
delicately limpid colour where an occasional 
etching or lithograph has been worked up by 
the artist in pastel. Yet what indeed is the 
layman to find in all this? Degas's prints were 
intended to be savoured, if at all, as individual 
and isolated products. Perhaps the viewer will 
tend to scan the show with perceptions con- 
ditioned by Andy Warhol's sequential reitera- 
tions of a simple, slightly varied, basic form? 
At all events, such a single-minded concatena- 
tion of so many fragile, precious, light-sensi- 
tive items is unlikely to occur again, and apart 
from suggesting the opportunities for the influ- 
ence of personal taste preferences among exhi- 
bited states, it must be emphasized that, 
although the work, like that of most ardent 
printmakers, is inconsistent in quality and sta- 
ture, it contains some of the greatest original 
prints, not merely of the nineteenth century, 
but of all graphic history - magisterial and 
memorable images in Western art, whether 
portraits or scenes from modern recreational 
life. 

As a corollary to the vast travelling print 
show, the Arts Council has appended a smal- 
ler token display of the Degas monotype, his 
“dessin fait avec de 1’encre grasse et imprim£”, 
a drawn composition printed from metal plate 
(or glass) and yielding only one complete im- 
pression imbued with the highly distinctive, 
swiftly gestural character of the medium. The 
display is hurriedly assembled but most aspects 
of his seductive output are encompassed, 
including the black monotype heightened with 
limited but incisively telling pastel colour, such 
as one of the fine projected illustrations to 
Ludovic Holdyy’s “La Famille Cardinal”, jjisl 
seen at the Marais exhibition. The British 
Musbum owes its representation of mono- 
types to the perspicacious expertise and taste 
of Campbell Dodgson and his magnificent 
print bequest, and with its help it has been 
possible to assemble four of the late landscape 
monotypes In oil colour, dominated by the 
superlative “Paysagede Bourgogne" (Louvre) 
fitst published by Cachin, which ip; its warmly, 


A profitable refuge 

who live in New Zeulund, have lent a 

nf this ivlphrnf t*it onlil r^l 


Douglas Johnson 


The Quiet Conquest: The Huguenots, 1685- 
1985 

The Museum of London, until Otobcr 3 1 


: glowing arid richly resonant tones with reser- 
ved, scratched details recalls Hokusai’s “Red 
Fuji”. 


This exhibition commemorates (he tercenten- 
ary of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It 
has been organized in association with the 
Huguenot Society of London, which was 
created in 1885 as part of the bi-ccntcnary. The 
descendants of the original refugees, the 
Directors of the French Hospital, sought to 
create a society which would have for its object 
the exchange and publication of knowledge 
about the history of the Huguenots, and this 
exhibition and its illustrated catalogue demon- 
strate some of the results of its work. An intro- 
ductory section explains the condition of 
Protestant life in France before and after the 
Revocation, but the main aim of the exhibition 
is to examine the contribution that the 
Huguenots made to the national life of Britain. 
The organizers are seeking to achieve a wide 
appeal, and they hope to make people 
Huguenot-conscious with posters suggesting 
that there are many surnames (such as Albert, 
Boyer, Dolland, Lawrence, Martin, Peters, 
Robert, Simon) which denote descent from 
those refugees. And, the exhibition tells us, 
this is an ancestry of which one should be proud. 

Between 200,000 and 250,000 Huguenots 
left France as a result of the renewed persecu- 
tion of the late seventeenth century (while the 
great majority, perhaps 700,000, remained and 
supposedly abjured their faith). After Hol- 
land, Britain was the most popular country, 
and it has been estimated that between 40,000 
and 50,000 refugees settled here (with a 
further 10,000 settling in Ireland). They were 
attracted to England because there was already 
a settled community of Huguenots who had 
come to London and other cities, such as Can- 
terbury, Southampton and Norwich, from the 
latter half of the sixteenth century onwards. 
London was a great centre of attraction and by 
1700 there could have been as many ns 25,000 
Huguenots in the London area, especially in 
Soho and Spltalfields. 

The story that the exhibition tells is one of 
success, illustrated by items which have been 
collected together from many sources, espec- 
ially from private collections and from indi- 
viduals. In the realm of successful crafts- 
manship, the descendants of Paul Crcspin 


The memorial mode 


Frances Spalding 


, .. . .j. . . . . - . Charles ^argeantjagger; War and Peace 

'ded from its addicts a close focussing down of . Sculpture 

the eye to minutiae and I the Mam** eoncentra - 1 i mper lai'VVar Museum, until September® 

■ t»on on a ; hand-held fcheet, stroke by stroke, — . : _1 

: touch by touch. What might the audience for 
such/an assiduously exhaustive, calculated and 
highly specialized, public showing be? .The ex- 
hibition is. designed, fundamentally, to launch 


The stylistic hallmark of Charjes Sargeant Jag- 
ger's reliefs is his' use of contrast, of bunched 
information and harsh emptiness, descriptive 
detail and surfaces left brutally naked. Positive 
■a. third. Degas pTmlcntftldgue-raisotind by Sue and negative- areas 1 interact, for every inch of 
Welsh and Barbara Stern Shapiro.of Bps- ; his designs is mapped oUt with care. Jagger’s 


Apart from his Interest in the perspective 
subtleties offered by bas-relief, there is little 
hint of his subsequent development, of the 
organizing power that emerges m “The First 
Battle ' of Ypres, 1914; the Worcesters nl 
Gheluvelt”, commissioned in 1918. 

In this enormous relief physical combat is 
shpwi close up. The composition, informally 
cropped like a photograph, catches the figures 
in action, as they lunge, strain oliul grimace. 
Jagger, having failed to convince with his 
swans bnd satyrs, achieves forceful realism 
with Boche helmets and bayonets, exaggernt- 

l.on 
the 

. i i - — - v~ British 

clearly'hpyt the Upper hand; also morally, 

4-lVA* 'aLai.'LaI ' 1 ' . • - * 7 


of this celebrated gold and 
u silver vase. Some of the plate which 
other Huguenot goldsmiths, made fa J 
Empress of Russia can still be seen in thefel 
milage and the Queen has lent a sh «4 
suucc-boat. made by Crcspin andbyNiJ 
Spriimmt. who was from Lifcge butwhoS 
fiud with the I luguenot community. Suo*! 
a grander scale is re u resented h» ikTeJ 


>-40‘ l > 
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Questions of fidelity 


Christopher Wintle 


MICHAEL TIPPETT 

A Midsummer Marriage 

London Coliseum 


Jn Tetralogies, 1983, the French critic Jcan- 
Jacques Nattiez concludes his study of the (re* 
La.. tPiftvisedl Ring from Bayreuth with the 


represented by \ht3 cently televised) Ring from Bayrt 


family, which came originally fromToutfc «rds: “At many points. 1 am convinced that 
Two sons were smuggled away fioratht* Boulez and Chdrenu have betrayed Wagner. 

Mbpn l,r,rnr> W.I..1.II ' I .Inna ll/p 1 1 ” 


oons in n bread oven, before being hkJdntf They have done well.” What constitutes the 
empty wine casks on n ship which broughy ' acceptable limits of treachery is still one of the 
from Bordeaux to Southampton. Henridtw toughest bones of contention in the opera 
tul worked at a paper mill run by antsbeJ world, and whatever one muy think of David 
fugeefrom Languedoc, before he set upool Pountney's new production of Michael Tip- 
own at Bert* Mill. In 1724 he stand J pelt’s Midsummer Marriage for the ENO, one 
paper on which Bsrti needs to recognize that its modernity is predi- 


manufneture the 


England notes were printed, nnd we are^n 
a twenty-pound note, made of the b xk 
belter textured paper which he invenled.ll 
Portal family continue to manufacture! 
paper used by the Bank of England fa 
notes. 

The trade card of Peter Dolland, "opfel 
to his Majesty and to his Royal Highness! 
Duke of York", nt the Golden Spectacles* 
Sea Quadrant in the Strand, reveals a ad 
story. John Dollnnd's family fled from ft 
mnndy at the time of the Revocation, aft 
beenme a silk weaver in Spit&lfields. Buk 
studied optics, mathematics nnd asiroaoqi 
his spnre time, and instructed his son inis 
sciences. In 1752 they set up business hi 
Strand and revolutionized the conslntaal 
optical instruments. Peter Dolland soenk 
came known as “the father of practical opdf 
and his telescopes were the most famous eft 
day. Near to his portrait is that of Abrabmi 
Moivre, the mathematician, who left hlste 
in Chnmpugnc at the age of eighteen, tt 


caled on at least two kinds of infidelity. 

; The first kind arises, paradoxically, from an 
excess of faithfulness to the spirit rather than 
the letter of the original, and involves the sub- 
stitution of the prescribed time, place, action, 
costumes and symbolic apparatus by others 
which testify more directly to the (imputed) 
inner meaning of these elements. For example, 

, instead of a “summer afternoon in the year 
31,920 ad" and a “wooded hilltop with tem- 
ple", we are taken at once into the darkened 
•landscape of the psyche. Here the desultorily 
strewnshapes and colours of the Bauhaus are 
! blended with the elements of Jungiun icono- 
graphy, rather in the manner of the painter 
Alien Jones. This forms the setting for the 
. conflict between the animus and anima of the 
endearing but sentimental hero Mark, and the 
: prickly, indefatigable heroine, Jenifer. Pre- 
dictably, daylight and whiteness are achieved 
only with' the resolution of the drama, and its 
/accompanying new dawn. 

'’ The second, and deeper, kind of infidelity 


focus, Pountney works into their role a chron- 
icle of the woman's movement, with its demon- 
strations and placards, the provocative images 
of restricted suffrage, of the Greenham Com- 
mon encampment, nnd so forth. 

There are more radical shifts of emphasis 
still. In Tippett’s score, the pyschological en- 
snarement of Mark by Jenifer is symbolized in 
the second act by the ritual hunting of the 
primitive creature Strephon by, successively, a 
(female) hound, otter and hawk. In the third 
act, this hunt culminates in Strephon falling at 
the feet of the couple “in the pose of a hieratic 
pedestal". Pountney, on the other hand, 
accords euch member of the chorus his or her 
own Strephon, and reveals as much in a 
curiously static dumb-show that accompanies 
the highly dynamic music of the opera's over- 
ture. The ritual dances of Act 2 are therefore 
reworked, so that all these Strephons may play 
persecution games among themselves. 


became u friend of Newton and of Halle,, it ijyolvcs the fatroduction of an unwarranted 


the author of the system upon which H 
annuities arc .still calculated. 

A portrait of Peter Oglcr int reduces uslofr 
Ogier dynasty which emigrated to EngM 
successive generations. They came to d® 
ate the silk industry of London, and theirs^ 
reminds us of the iden that many 
saw in emigration mi opportunity to aitof* 
their business interests in Protestant ri* 
tries, and Hint they were not simply refq» 
from persecution. It is noticeable that ojj! 1 
few hundred 1 luguenots settled In Scciwj 
because that country did not offer I he#* 
economic opportunities ns did 
Through tile O piers too one comes acrossw 
( kmriaulcls, who arc presented ns i 
from the region of l.n Rochelle who fliw* 
the silk industry through the morrio^K* 
ween Louisa Ogior and Samuel Court wf" 
1749, But surely the first Courtiuild 
winc-merchant? Nor does any mention 


third party into the existing relationship of 
music and text, the arrival of which significant- 
ly rebalances the status if no. The point at issue 
here is the role of the chorus. In Tippett’s 
score, this has three, largely traditional roles of 
^providing commentary, of offering sympath- 
etic reaction (through the disagreements of the 
Men and Girls), and of participating directly in 
Jjthe action, albeit in n minor capacity. “Let 
jMark and, Jenifer endure for us / the perils of 
.the royal way'', they slug, “We Rre the laughing 
I cWdren". But the chorus arc also the people. 
gAnd since for the contemporary theatre, the 
BPwpie.are't/e rigueur the principal point of 



w -f* ■ ' ... • 

“Mary Cassatt at the Louvid ", 1879-80, an etching l>y 
Edgar Degas from the exhibition lit the Hay ward \ 
Gallery reviewed opposite. 


In Natliez's terms, has Pountney “done 
we!!’* with his betrayals? The answer must be, 
only to a very limited extent. As so often with 
this kind of production, the isolated stage im- 
age or action proves far more telling than the 
less tangible large-scale processes. Jenifer's 
brusque first entry in bine anorak and scarf 
punctures very effectively Mark’s serenading 
of her lifeless image as n conventional bride. 
There is an affecting moment as the women of 
the chorus form themselves with quiet dignity 
into a queue to follow Jenifer up the ladder of 
truth. And Bella’s up-to-date, mobile secreta- 
rial office. King Fisher's airborne arrival upon 
a black-and-white globe that represents his oil 
empire, the twenty-fool column of gently 
billowing black veils from which emerges the 
supernaturally amplified voice of Madame 
Sosostris - all these are well conceived. 

But equally characteristically, this produc- 
tion increasingly eschews understatement, and 
allows a plethora of incident to divert attention 
away from the words and music. To cite only 
one example, the charming second- act duet 
between Jack and Bella, the contrasting comic 
couple whose marriage Tippett deems to be of 
purely biological and social significance, does 
not need a supermarket trolley, a doll’s house, 
and a packet of washing powder hung at the 
end of a fishing rod to reinforce Bella's words 
“We’re going to marry, settle down and have a 
home.” All this makes too many of the audi- 
ence's associations for them. Above all, the 
poor choreography, and the rebalancing of the 
■ second act, deprive the work of its menace, and 
indeed of Us overall continuity. Since, as Tip- 
pett has argued, to rise to the profound chal- 
lenge inherent in any deep act of integration 
requires acelebration of the strange, the primi- 
tive and the numinous over and above the pat- 
terns created by the logical and analytic mind, 
the fact that this wedding seemed more like a 
party than a ritual must stand as its most 
serious indictment. 

On the other hand, it is the lot of fidelity, 
even when it is not of the craven, unexamined 
kind that the work itself condemns, to pass 
unsung. Mark Elder’s readi ng of the score may 
be straightforward, but it also has a powerfully 
invigorating exuberance that brings out the 
best from all the principals, notably John 
Trelcaven (Mark), Helen Field (Jenifer) and 
Alfreda Hodgson (Sosostris). Lesely Garrett, 
too, makes a delightful Bella. It is nice that, in 
; Tippett’s eightieth yeqr. this music is ageing so 
•••■ remarkably well: its best, and truest, produc- 
tions, onefeefa. have" yet to come . ; .• ' ! 


Intimations of mortality 


peterKemp 


/Tb^Tfddy Bear and (lie Critics 

•i iiiv iiivi vimaii I i 11/1 ••««; 

to he mude of Dnvid Garrick’s coM*»|Bo«* mai £ : Kclth Dour1rs 
with Unit trade. ' '|PBC2 

Not everyone admired Huguenot 
An anonymous pamphlet of 1 735, which Er- 


duces a speech made in Pnrliatneni t 
Foreigners”, sounds a note of nlnmi- 


iwiuiynyia , Miunua a mm* vi 

that already nine-tenths of the silk 


u»«u nAivaujr iiiwivmiw vi — r- 

Ing trade, and n great share of that in 
the hands of the Huguenots. 


, scrutiny, <jf a deeply,; personal: ; and daringly -- 191^-20; It shoWs a line of corpse; face dpwn " th« thev y 

original response to bpth the traditional artistic | n mod or strong across a tangle 6 f stakes and ; ■ the defence u ' P Wessons but 

graphic mediaand the, ephemeral reproductive wire which; before the Battle ofthe Somme'-.. hU : i V 

technology of the later nineteenth century.Tt is v sent SidgfHed SassoOn' ' in : «areh Of his 6wn l !l ' ^ friW S Tagger pre- * beginning 

*wi “..-J: - iTT V-W' . .. failed tor aVoi^l vigorous movement. He French was wn 


their Sobriety and Diet, and the 
their women", warns the author 
time, will probably be called a 
But perhaps “(he quiet conquest" - 


then have been a more appropriateienrh- ^ |. 

of. the eighteenth 


possible to apprehend the shuttling of images 
and compositions^ is 'they 'are transferred; off-j 
set 6r counterproofedfrom paper; glass, cellu- 
loid, copper^ zinc and stone ■? sometimes with 
the intervention of (hi riCW phonographic, pro- 


certain 


.. iW ^ - ...... • WAS WtvifcsufrvivteiJ tqrtottaie'hlfwpprieijc^fcL-.ijS^ 


widely, spoken in w*rr - ^ 
tml of 

community no longer 

i* ;• .‘c^rrpeyliavpaheloquent restraint where- Jtself linguistically. Huguenot sot 
S. I,-: as lhe ical figUres W'ddsigned for Impe- . siated of being refugees who, became ^ 
• • nal Cherrtfcaii -i* i ( mmLaILjL J i, .. ■/ .. iy assimilated. while retaining a se ns ® 


death is something which is behind all 
"jgV Pct er Porter interestingly suggested 
Teddy Bear and the Critic?. Certainly it 
9^iri(i Betjeman’s, as contributors to ibis 

jWfy of.his work emphasized. Opening with. 

“She c|ied?, his Collected Poems 
Jgwith qontemplation of his ovyn demise. 
jT^bveip, (he pages areipiled with cadavers, 
and modern^ suicides, victims of ,dis- 
5-^, .carwash fatalities, ;Graveyards are fre- 

pH- , .4 I - .lu. 


Betjeman ond his teddy bear (hence, presum-, 
ably, Poulin's claim Hint Betjeman looks 
“utterly ridiculous" from "a European per-: 
speedve”). Though sometimes curiously para- 
doxical - as in his contention that “Betjemun 
was born fully kitted out with his own style 
which lie hnd obviously pnstiched from other 
styles” - Paulin’s charges were usually straight- 
forwardly, crass: “In purely literary terms I. 
don’t think there’s any interest at all. 

Sharp points from other contributors soon, 
punched holes ta. this, ‘.Philip Larkin f and... 
Kingsley Amis enthused knowledgeably about! • 
Betjeman's strengths of tone and tenor. Other 
speakers - many of them poets themselves - 
examined the verse enlighteningly from var- 
ious angles, bringing in: everything from 
observations about Betjenian's changing repu- 
tation to informative instances of his creative. 


^hhfingef-bones /, Stick th rough his fmger- 


versed, re-worked 
results are yielded 


d or expunged /until the .final V./ regardedfOrthe ;|ast fifty .ybais, 
d up from tne press, in varied.: .. . Memorials made h is reput ation. What J 


— , w Betjeman’s verse ; constitutes a kjnd of 

linguistically. Huguenot su conservation. Exhuming 

mfu who became . S^efaactj it .tVaftsforms whgt is decayed into 

i^ethlng fragrantly preserved, -jike his “Pot 
>if^.rn from 


own history.. ■ ■ - VsiiVreyrbar^en^ A - 

■ ?9> n ’an , S;0Wn nOKfhiimmls fa 


The catalogue to, the exhibHI°^*J J?- 


many originals as distinct from published, 
reproduce nsi is n mpmentOui ^vent for the' 


flic llUJiinrwiyi • 

Museum’ of London in associaw 
,nc uac *‘ Huguenot Society of London.. V 

o Mi* 14 

a doch contains essays on Huguepoi. ^ 
■ ’ I. arid their contributions In science, , 
gunmaking, goldsmith? 


■ it. i.-i-.j. 


4nd their coh 
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ing that Betjeman s verse : 
frissons - is still a living concern. 

.Bookmark' s film, on- Keith Douglas was; 
equally effective - and also bore out Peter 
Porter’s suggestion about death and poetry: 
intimations of mortality, several speakers re- 
marked, increasingly troubled. Douglas. One 

Wetdah “a vefy. absurd figure* dt. ment / that’s ; hard and ^ good when. Iff f ; aju 

r ° ^1emmV‘E>bvQni^ L^cjiHHpg"* 1 rewardingly followed the injunction in one of. 

^recognizes : tliaf _ a an< * t0 he’s 

: ;heartiiy-'Chortled ’over- • “tucWer now lhan-he -i- 


Allen & Unwin 
May titles 


FILM 

Film Making in 
1930’s Britain 
Rachael Low 
Foreword by 

Sir Richard Attenborough 


Rachael Low is recognised 
throughout the world as an authority 
on the early British cinema. This 
seventh volume completes her 
comprehensive and definitive 
History of the British Film. 

'The photos are a feast, the film list 
goes on and on, the bibliography Is 
mind-boggling ... the writing the 
fast word In condensed clarity'. 

Clive James, The Observer 
Hardback £12.95 

Published In association with the 
British Film Institute 


HISTORY 

The European Crisis of 
the 1590’s 

Essays in Comparative 
History 

Edited by Peter Clark 


A major collection of essays which, 
drawing upon the latest research In 
national and local archives, 
investigates for the llrst time the 
origin and scale of the critical 
problems of war, famine, plague 
and popular revolt that struck 
Europe in the 1590s, Among .the 
contributors are many leading 
scholars specialising In European 
history during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Hardback £26.00 


EDUCATION 

Freedom and Discipline 

Richard Smith 


With Douglas, such switchings between 
hardness ond softness are recurrent. Much of 
his poetry stems from on interplay between 
cynicism and lyricism, callousness and sensitiv- 
ity. Roger Thompson's film kept recognition of 
this to the fore, while Ian. Hamilton's shrewd 
commentary brought out the way the phrase 
“theatre of war" had a peculiar aptness for 
Dougins with his tendency to see strife in terms 
of performance, stages, make-up. This view of 
warfare nsiplay wenliback to his .early years - - 
highlighted by;photographs of him surrounded 
by toy soldiers as a boy, by accounts of his 
CAdct Corps zest, and by shots of the pageant- 
like military pictures he drew when young. Of a 
piece with this was Douglas’s initial jaunty in- 
souciance about “oblivion - to which! I quite 
look forward”. Later, -as a range of reminis- 
cers, from his army padre to former girl- - 
. stressed - this matured into sane (and 
founded)' anxiety about the likeljiidocl of 
his early death* . >. . • H 

At once romantic artd realistic. Douglas was : 
- Hamilton noted - in his element iti the; North 
African Desert. Period footage evocatively 
displayed how a kind of chivalry and carnage 
combined there, as Crusader tanks bdunded 
across the battlefield; pennants flying and guns 
extended like, jousting lances, > 6nly to leave 
incinerated wreckage and charred Corpses in 
theiir wake. Always alert to Douglas's divided 
nature arid incorporating very different view- 
points on his life and work, this first-rate film , 
rewardingly followed the injunction in one of - ; 


. Questions of discipline and ofrier 
arise ,whereyer' formal edudatfpn /A 
practised, /and are partidiilarly acutp 
for these training to teach or ln ; lhelr 
first school poets. In Freedom and 
Discipline, the author argues for a 
thorough re-appralsal of the nature 
and basis of the teacher's authority, 
and demonstrates the Importance of 
a proper understanding ol the 
function of punishment. 

Hardback £12.50 
Paperback £4.95 

introductory Studies In the 
Philosophy of Education ■ 


Feeling and Reason In 
the Arts 
David Best 


. How can a central role for the arts, 
and / In A particular the . . arts In 
education, be Justified? Clearly 
these issues are of crucial practical 
relevance at a time when the arts 
are under threat. This exposition bf 
arguments In their support Is both 
Important and tjmely.. 

Herdba^c £18.00 < i ■' 

Paperback£5.65 ; 


George; Allen & Unwin 
(PubllsHersJLtd., 

PO Bok i Bt' Park Lane, 
Hemal Herripstead, 
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The great guessing game 


Walter Laqueur 


ERNEST R.MAYlEdllor) 

Knowing One’s Enemies: Intelligence 
assessment before the two world wars 
561pp. Princeton University Press. £35. 
U691 047 170 


Knowing One's Enemies is a collection of ex- 
cellent essays dealing with what the major 
powers thought of each other before the two 
world wars. The emphasis is on their military 
capabilities and intentions. The book consists 
of sixteen contributions: some cover familiar 
ground (Britain and Germany) but do so com- 
petently. others deal with topics that have not 
been explored in any detail (Japanese and 
Italian intelligence for instance). 

The authors were faced with a difficult task; 
quite often they had to make bricks from re- 
latively little straw since the records no longer 
exist or are not yet accessible. Soviet intelli- 
gence is an obvious example. No one knows 
more about the capabilities and conduct of (he 
Soviet Union in the Second World War thun 
John Erickson. But even he has not seen the 
Files of the NKVD and the GRU. It is well 
known that Stalin, that most suspicious of 
modern political leaders, disregarded all warn- 
ings of an invasion in 194] . To the eighty-odd 
such warnings listed in an interesting mono- 
graph by Barton Whaley several years ago. a 
few dozen more ought to be added which have 
become known since. Professor Erickson be- 
lieves that Stalin showed a more positive atti- 
tude towards intelligence assessments which 
foresaw correctly Japanese intentions in 1941 
(the drive to Che south). Therefore he risked 
the withdrawal of considerable forces from the 
Far East in early winter wnich, subsequently, 
played a crucial role in the defence of Moscow. 


Erickson may be right but the evidence is not 
conclusive. It is the kind of gamble which Stalin 
might have taken in any case, intelligence or no 
intelligence. The fall of Moscow was a greater 
danger than the loss of Vladivostok. 

Other contributors face similar dilemmas in 
view of the dearth of sources. The Austrian 
Evidenz bureau was one of the most efficient 
secret services before 1914. For example, it 
was among the pioneers in intercepting tele- 
phone conversations and also in wireless tele- 
graphy. But by and large its records no longer 
exist and Norman Stone had to rely on one 
book, several articles and those Evident- 
bureau reports that survived because their re- 
cipients kept them. As a result, he (ells us more 
about Austrian strategy and politics in 1914 
than about intelligence and its assessment. 

And yel with all these handicaps, more palp- 
able in some cases than in others, a general 
picture emerges of the impact of intelligence 
on policy making and strategy. It was impor- 
tant on the operational level. The Japanese 
General Staff certainly wanted good maps of 
Pearl Harbor and Singapore. But as far as the 
main issues of wnr and peace were concerned it 
did not play a major role. The political and 
military leaders trusted their instinct much 
more than they did the reports that reached 
their desks. If Wilhelm II and Conrad von 
Hoetzendorf, General Gamelin and Stalin, 
Hitler and Mussolini had certain mental im- 
ages of the other side, this had to do with what 
they had been told by their tutors, the books 
they had rend as adolescents and the national 
stereotypes imprinted in their minds rather 
than the information passed on to them by 
their intelligence chiefs. Usually intelligence 
was not held in very high esteem, its heads 
were frequently mere colonels, which is to say 
that they were outranked by hundreds of 
generals. In hierarchical institutions like the 


Deeply embroiled 


Richard Clogg 


learn, after he had been instructed to cover 


armed forces their views did not Ihcrctorc 
carry that much weight. Frequently they found 
it difficult even to gain access to their main 
clients. On the central issues of grand strategy 
they were not expected to provide information 
let alone comment. 

How mud] did good intelligence matter? 
Tsarist Russia and Austria had first-rule secret 
services before 191 4 and little that happened in 
Germany in the 1930s escaped French and 
Pulish intelligence. But when it came to war 
tlicsc countries still went down to defeat be- 
cause, for u variety of reasons, the decision 
makers look no notice. American secret .ser- 
vices, on the other hand, were virtually non- 
existent in the early years of the Second World 
War. William ("Wild Bill") Donovan, the co- 
ordinator of US intelligence, credited the Ger- 
mans with 29,000 planes in December 1941 
when they actually had about one tenth of that 
figure. He also estimated that they had 30,0(1(1 
tanks at (he start of (lie invasion of Russia: the 
actual figure, David Kahn reminds us. was 
3,332. Yet it may be that these mistakes were 
all to the good: it meant that the United Stales 
decided on its military production goals with- 
out any consideration of the real strength of the 
other side, outproducing the Axis by a wide 
margin. 

Some obvious lessons emerge from' this 
study. According to the perceptualist school in 
international affairs, arms races ure triggered 
off and wars break out because leaders over- 
rate the outside threats facing them. This 
hypothesis is not borne out by the experience 
of two world wars. Everyone, it would appear, 
underestimated everyone else - except the 
Germans- but only after their great victories in 
1939/40. Hitler did not think much of Russian 
military power and even less of American. 
Mussolini believed in his “animal instincts" 
which had never failed him. and he was told 
that America, “the land of Negroes and Jews", 
posed no threat to Axis aims. Stalin underrated 
the Nazi danger as far as both its capabilities 
and its intentions were concerned. American 
military leaders never took the Jnpuncsc 
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w ha (more accurate before 1914 than! 
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Cushioning the fall 


Adam Watson 


GEORGE M. McGHEE 

gnroy to the Middle World: Adventures m 


diplomacy 

457pp. Harper and Row. £15.95. 


misjiidgments whereas the effwi «r r| 006039025 a 

.tep.i.’" «... small. Notion a Foreign 

lor ..I far greater importance, and foraj? 0bbUg 1 


knows si ill is. 


1 Service career 

279pp. Norton. £13.95. 


very impressive. 


■I he Irani of intL'Ilifi'iuc, in brief, qj 

Pay, Pack ai 
.241pp. Wei< 


the salient fuels, or had the facts bm3 Follow: Memoirs 

retedthem wrongly, or had the rightfej ?Jlpp Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
the right interpretation but found themoel PP 


loo late to be a pari of the eolonial era. By 1949 1 had 
come to see both racism and colonialism, which were 
under widespread attack, in quite a different pers- 
pective. I could not fault the British attitude toward 
colonialism, since they had in my judgement adapted 
Lheir colonial rule to changing circumstances and 
. . . appeared quite willing to withdraw once their 
colonics had been prepared for self-government. 
The French, the Portuguese, the Italians and the 
Belgians however gave the clear impression that they 
wanted to stay . . . until they were forced out. To me 
this seemed not only impractical and out of date but 
immoral. . . . This conviction undoubtedly influ- 
enced my attitude toward my responsibilities during 
the twilight of the colonial era. 


they did not fit into their prcconceivedwJ ^ ePrivat e Office; A personal viewof five 
Some have argued that, in the light o(T c ore jg n Secretaries and of government from 
record, intelligence could safely be abofc* 

*lhis, however, betrays n misunderstand [ 13g D Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 
its function and its limits. Noonehasauis ! hnn£«73 

the abolition of the Ministry of Agrinft 0 ■ — 

because bumper crops are not produced^ ; The contraction in the twentieth century of 
year, nr the Ministry of Education becausn - West European colonialism, and the adjust- 
ull pupils graduate with distinction. V Be nt of Western Europe to its relinquishment 


political as well as military matters, that his seriously and the Japanese reciprocated. T hey 


NIGEL CLIVE 

A Greek Experience 1943-1948 

188pp.. Salisbury: Michael Russell . £9.95. 

0859551199 


The corpus of menioirs of British participants 
in the wartime resistance. to the Axis In Greece 
is already substantial. Bui what gives Nigel 
Clivers A Greek Experience particular interest;! 
is that he Was sent In, not by the Special Opera-' ‘ 
'tions Executive, but by ISLD, as the Secret 
Intelligence Service in the Middle East was 
khown. Whereas in recent years much material 
has emerged about SOE’s involvement in the 
Greek imbroglio, almost nothing is known of 
SIS's activities. The rivnhy (hat beset relations 
between the professionals of SIS and the, 
amateurs of the wartime upstart SdEhas long 
been known, and appears to be a phenomenon- 
endemic to rfntelljgence organizations the 
world over, but Clive offers a valuable insight 
iptO the profound suspicion with, which STS 
Viewed SOE and a Hits works. - 
; Clive was somewhat haphazardly recruited 
intq the. Service in the Middle East and, after' 
.an abortive attempt, to reach Yugoslavia; was. 
parachuted into Epirus shortly before Christ- 


perceptive reports on the civil war within the 
Greek resistance were not being passed on to 
the Foreign Office, nor even to SIS head- 
quarters in London. 

A number of British Liaison Officers who 
had volunteered for service in Greece on the 
understanding that they would have plenty of> 
opportunities for jerry-bashlng became disillu- 1 
signed with everything Greek when It became 
Apparent that orte of tlieir principal tasks was 
holding (he peace between the warring resist- 
ance groups. Clive, however, clearly relished 
the rough-and-tumble of Greek politics. As he 
writes "you either felt warmly attached to, and 
fascinated by the political habits of the eastern 
Mediterranean, or you found the whole thing Cfonhan Millc 
absurd and obnoxious". He was Intrigued by ■ 
the complex mores of Greek society. The 
Greeks foe him were not “white wogs" , nor did 
he regard acquiring Greek as a manifestation 
of “arse-crawJingV, as did one gUngrho New 
Zealander. Instead he rapidly acquired a pro- 
found respect for the mountain villagers whose 
world he had so precipitately, entered. 

The specialist will not flncj.a great deal thatis 
new In this volume /although the author is able 
to throw interesting light On the ambiguities of 


believed ' that the Americans were hopeless 
pilots, that their air superiority would be main- 
tained (they assumed) as long as American 
planes did not outnumber the Emperor’s by 
more than ten to one. In 1914 the Germans 
underrated the French, the British underrated 
both- their allies and their enemies, the Aus- 
trians underrated the Russians - and so on. 

In his Conclusion Ernest Mny notes that, in 
gauging capabilities, pre-1914 intelligence got 
little things right and big things wrong. But it Is 


should intelligence alone always be rigMt 
not even certain whether it can be n& 
improved. More money and a bigger staSi 
certainly result in more estimates, mom 
ports and mure papers in general, tonfc 
give better intelligence? Bureaucratic i 
organization hns so far not produced i 
breakthrough. General Fauche, the dab 1 
the Deux ten w Bureau in. the 1930s, tty 
that intelligence was potentially ansi 
science. He found some disciples in Waijl 
ton in the l%0s who wrote learned papsij 
ils methodology. But even the staunta 
advocates of the “scientific approach’d 
hardly claim that they have succeeded ils 
others have failed. 

Methods and tusks have subslHtJ 
changed since the period covered in Ihhkd 
Scientific- technological issues arc nowcilr 
greater importuucc than ever before. Bek 
basic problems facing intelligence haw but 
clinngcd, for example the relationship bflife 
“producers" and “consumers". Even the 


of a world role, have been shaped and facili- 
tated by sustained diplomacy. On the one hand 
there was the bargaining between the with- 
drawing colonial powers and the semi-depen- 
dent governments or would-be governments of 
Ibe states which they had created . This enabled 
most of the colonial states to nchievc their 
independence, not by the high road of armed 
tebellion, but by the low road of mutual con- 
; tent, continuing Rid and economic links, and 
membership of a commonwealth or equiva- 
lent, so that the rhetoric of independence 
! glossed over the detailed elaboration of a 
^cushioned transition. On the other hand the 
, governments of Western Europe have engaged 
In prolonged and often frustrating bargaining 
and diplomatic Poker in order to Form lliem- 
‘ Solves into a league or community which will 
answer the needs of their reduced status in the 
world. 

The United States, since L945 the overwhel- 
mingly great power in the non-communist 


■world, was profoundly anti-colonial, by its his- 
knowledgunble secret service innnagenriftlftoty. its national mythology and its economic 
mistaken in lheir assessments front iw'l interests. The traditional rhetoric of freedom, 
lime. Bui if the pari Intelligence can ffrljMcc, self-determination and the open door 
oven in ideal conditions - is seen in now reinforced by the evident inability of 
perspective us one factor among several Europeans to defend lheir Asian posses- 

policy-mnking process, expectations rifwfoni, and by tho challenge of the Cold War 


be excessively high and complaints not 
harsh. 


Perilously afloat 


RALPH BARKER 

Goodnight, Sorry for Sinking You: The story of 
the SS City of Cairo ' 

251pp,CollirtS. £10.95, 

.0002164647 ' , . ■ • 


lheir passengers died terrible, lingering^* 
At Tirsl.tlie dying crawled down lojfcjjjj 
of the boats but Inter, when tlioy'dleaiw^ 
hard il was to heave corpses overboard.^ 


ers would position themselves now 
when they fell themselves fading. !nw“ 


In November 1942, Captain Karl-Friedrlch 
Merten of the German U-boat U-68 torpedoed 
a passenger ship, the SS City of Cairo. He 
surfaced to address his victims and, Mine 

f hpm all » <i >' . 


mas 1943. He arrived In distinctly inauspicious the relations of Napoleon Zeryas, the leader of them all splashing about in the water he renri 

circumstances, for his predecessor, who posed EDESy the principal non-Communist resist- . minded, them for betas so dlsnreaniwH W 

‘- t •* — 1 — 1 *•— - iW hu 'nn anr<* ffrnnn aIm. iti'.j .... _ " ... * 


these boats two men and a woman wh* 
by a German shjp after ihirly-sbc days t 
woman, a young war widow who ha 
everyone and kept lheir spirits up 
nish ing fortitude, was cheerful 
but the tissues of her throat had collage 
and she died on board il?%. 


couldn’t eat and she died on boarf statesmen who; shaped. Amer- 
shlp. The last boat, with only a ^^|Wpqi; C y ^.fo^rds decolonization, George 


woman left; was intercepted near 


. ' \jcmiHiis., tut utvuncittc scarcely v.utuitncu oiuiaii in uic uuc summer or ivw. Most Ottne middle of the South Atlantic - and then sub- 
enhance relations between the two organize- book deals with his year in the mountains and ' merged saying,. '‘Gdodnieht cnrrw 
, tlons. : Inadequately briefed, Clive was told to Clive is rather reticent about the three years in ybu." .* . * sinking 

“*■** u -- t - ! -* which he served in the British Embassy in the . Rsfeh Barker'.' Debit dewribes what han 

ct. , immediate postw^j penodrii^pedod^ring -pbhedto.the SoA p&ple who ■ phekid into sbi 
r a whichithe Embassy was forl()rhly:trylijg td eii-l Vi lifeboats/ ttmckibu'rW L tinv Island" of 5 ; 
of , courage the emergence of a moderate centre ih ■ Helena. r- y ',. a ?! 31 


on his way back to Britain. • ' 

Barker's narrative started ns 8 


give S.OE 'a wide bertl). to ignore the quagmire, which he serverf in the British Embassy in the' Y .'Ralph Barker's bobk describes" whar hnn 
Of Creek politics and . taConcentrate onicollectT . immediate bastwatr nerind ::.a ; ni«HnH . rtimna ■ - r^hbri to, ivwt I; . : • r? 1 na P' 

ing pijljtary^ iptelligence iti preparaticin for .! 

' possible A Hied Ian ding on the West Coast of , courage t he emergence qf 
. Gireetje. ■. -^1 , '■/ ! r ; the Greek politf 

.1(1 fact his relalionswithSOE turned out to. ,. been ih (ere si ing 
be excellent and, thanks to the courage and . views on the 
persistence of hU Greek collaborators, he was- .British and Americans In Athens 
soon (tbl e to bui id up an im pressively det ailed •£ i ted States ' assumed; (he. role 
picture of tho German order of battle. This! prop of the 1 Gr;qck stdte. 
achievement was somewhat marred; however,’ affords an intejlig^pt insight in 
when he learnt that his rudimentary ciphers,? .-, period, of recent Gteek history 

and probably also those of SOE, had been one- uncharacteristic deseent'Tnta naigspeaic r r - t-orty-eight 

Cracked hw Af r,pni<ral Hithprl I an» - ( where hft pxrtl Bins' hnW snmp.r-ampfrt fAfvV.V V i “9 bOSt Were 

the 
based 


series published lit August }981 ^ t-fet 
Express. -Us pedigree. is noticeable: .1. 


missionary who retrieves his shoes 
fore his bdat is rescued with l b? c 5Sei^ 
ment "I shall need them tomdrfoW 


■ t (Mtii 

the two Russians wbo, having P | a ^;- Jl .jbf 


crossing, jnfortri the lifeboat 


they intend to report him for 

food. And there are the nutnero , ei , 


McGhee’s constant nwareness of the Soviet 
threat, particularly to Turkey and Iran but also 
to the whole Middle World, and the Americnn 
presumption that the new ex-colonial states 
would look townrds the United States as the 
first and greatest anti-colonial power, made 
him impatient of delay. He saw and argued 
cogently the need for the transition to be 
smooth; but lie shared the American convic- 
tion that it would be smoother, and the post- 
colonial situation in the Middle World more 
stable, if it was also swift. “We hoped that [the 
states] would associate themselves in- 


wlfoh in Americnn eyes involved emancipating 
ife dejjendent peoples as fust as possible in 
Wfcr to mobilize them against the new Soviet 
^pcrialism. The makers of Americnn policy 
JUached major importance to the recovery of 
West European allies; and they saw, 
g? 00er wd more clearly than many of lheir 
fMopean counterparts, that the expenditure 
pf farther blood and treasure in on effort to 
colonial positions would hunipcr rc- 
Wn Europe and embitter colonial peo- 
fk*. without seriously delaying the inevitable 
gj*d- Americans found it harder to accept that 
Sjk anti-colonial njovements - of Asia and 
pfriea did not merely want independence, like 
_ . h' and Bolivar, but represented a 
|^fa9nder,reyolt agajnst the West, including 
1 ’* * States as the leader of the West. 


Efe£ “an early success in discovering ah 
* his hqrizons- were enormously wide- 
kjsyears in' Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. 

^^ylredthatperceptiveunderstandlng of 

p a . y 6 ? ffom Morocco! through the Middle 
‘J/Jdia which he calls! the Middle. World 


new 


cfreasingly with the free world on important 
issues, on the basis of equality and part- 
nership." In retrospect, he says with character- 
istic honesty, “this all sounds dated and passd 
.... I was far too optimistic in my expecta- 
tions for their economic development, and the 
abatement of deep rivalries.” 

Having thus set the stage, McGhee records a 
series of contacts with countries and personali- 
ties in the Middle World, checking his notes 
and his memory against the reports in the State 
Department files, and also against the released 
Foreign Office documents now available at 
Kew and the expert advice of the British diplo- 
mat Sir Bernard Burrows. The result is an illu- 
minating and unusually accurate picture of the 
process of decolonization as it appeared to a 
principal actor at the time. The hindsight of 
history needs this kind of evidence to recapture 
the problems as they appeared to the players 
who did not know the outcome. The accounts 
sometimes read like u diary; but this too helps 
to portray the context. 

Among the most interesting chapters for 
British readers are those dealing with India and 
neighbouring countries. They contain ft cumu- 
lative and rather critical portrait of Nehru. 
The ilown-to-earth Texan recognized that 
the Punditji was a sincere patriot, the leader of 
the neutralist states nnd “the idol of thc liberal 
West”, but found his intellectual, arrogance 
and his harshness to his subordinates distress- 
ing, and his sonorous language empty. The 
words “sounded fine if you didn’t have to re- 
port or analyze lliem, but in the end I had 
nothing to report". McGhee also traces the 
evolution of American responses to the prob- 
lems of Middle East strategy. Iran, Jordan and 
Egypt. The chapters on French North Africa, 
and especially Morocco, in the early 1950? 
form an interesting contrast. McGhee did not 
achieve with the officials of the French Fourth 
Republic the constructive dialogue which lie 
established with the British; but he recognizes 
that the French |e«rnl their bitter lesson, and 
praises de Qaulle’s wise determination to, cut 
France’s losses in 


ihe Kremlin, and how the author “having deli- 
vered the plate to Princess Beatrix, and realiz- 
ing that I had not enten since breakfast” liter- 
ally trod on Haile Selassie’s toes at the buffet. 
Unlike McGhee. Sullivan had n supercilious 
dislike of the British in Asia and of the un- 
American aspects of British life generally. The 
chapters on the war in Indo-China are more 
serious, but need to be read with caution. For 
instance it is not enough for Sullivan to say that 
“the previous stability in Saigon, enforced by 
the brothers Diem, hnd come to nn end in the 
fall of 1963 when they were murdered in a coup 
d’etat” without describing the part he had 
played in bringing about that military coup and 
the consequent instability, against the advice 
of the US Ambassador on the spot. 

But in the last chapter Sullivan shows his 
renl worth in a perceptive but controversial 
analysis of Ihe Iranian revolution that over- 
threw the Shah and installed the Ayatollah, 
which he witnessed while US Ambassador at 
Tehran. One passage brings home to the 
armchair reader the risks of the diplomatic 
profession. ‘T had experienced physical fear 
many times before, but always in the secure 
conviction that I would survive the immediate 
danger. ... In this instance, however, 1 came 
to the conclusion, after the first hour of the 
incessant barrage [the shelling of Ihe embassy] 
that I would not survive. I decided . . . that il 
would be a relatively timely end.” 

Jane Ewart-Biggs's remarkable book Pay, 
Pack and Follow is an account of her life with 
her diplomat husband Christopher, whose 
career came to a tragic end with his assassina- 
tion in Dublin in 1976. It is the tale of a girl with 
a humble job caught up by marriage into the 
risky but fascinating world of high politics , and 
after the assassination consoled by becoming a 
peeress in her own right. This personal and 
sensitive work reads like a wcll-constructed 
novel. Lady Ewart-Biggs's individual experi- 
ence is set against the background of decol- 
onization and the European adjustment to it, 
with extracts from her husband's diaries and 
memoranda making the background real. The 
story starts with Ewarl-Biggs, twelve days after 
becoming Ambassador to Ireland, fote fully 
riding in a car specially.pro tecied against attack 
to his rendezvous with the bomb under the 
culvert. The serving officer’s awareness of risk 
is echoed in the Ambassador’s reaction to (he 
news that a British consul had been shut in 
Algiers where they had been posted (“Perhaps 
.shooting' one British consul will content 
■ them”); arid fepeate'dly throughout the book.. 
The diplomat is the target of the gunman and 
the kindiiapper because he represents and 
symbolizes his country; and this is the dark side 
of the ceremonial and the negotiation that be- 
long to diplomacy. 

Local French reluctance to decolonize 
Algeria, and the resulting violence, dismay the 
author. Ewart-Biggs's dinry echoes the feeling 
.prevalent in the African Department of the 
Foreign Office whfcn he and f worked In it 
before his marriage: "After seven years of 
seeking to impose the wishes of the Europeans 
on the Moslems, the French Government is 
finding the opposite process of imposing the 
wishes of the ' Moslems on the Europeans no 
less agonizing; But jttoto at least they are mov- 
Ing with th£ tide. ".His widow's chapter “Under 


Secretaries whom he served as private secret- 
ary and so eame to know well. No Minister is 
exactly a hero to his private office, but Bevin, 
Eden, Rab Butler and Michael Stewart come 
to life as real and likeable characters. Hender- 
son could say little about their politics or their 
contribution to the great events of decoloniza- 
tion and European adjustment: this is because 
of the discretion enjoined by the private office, 
and symbolized by the sybil with a finger to her 
lips painted over its door. Of the portraits, I 
found Stewart the most interesting, perhaps 
because he is, as Henderson says, relatively 
"unsung". There is also a useful account of the 
private office, the funnel th rough which the 
rest of the Foreign Office, and at one remove 
the whole network of embassies and missions 
abroad, put up reports and recommendations 
to the Secretary of State, and receive back his 
comments and derisions with authoritative ini- 
tials in red ink. Henderson was one of the 
ablest and most intelligent members of a ser- 
vice that is far from short of competence and 
brains, and his conclusions about British policy 
have had considerable effect in high places. 
Though this book is very readable, its lack of 
substance is therefore inevitably unsatisfying. 

All four books under review give a lively 
picture of the incidentals of diplomatic life. 
Lady Ewart- Biggs perhaps does so most effec- 
tively because she is a gifted storyteller with a 
tragic personal tale to tell. But only George 
McGhee also tells us what his job re- 
ally was, the problems that faced him. the de- 
risions he took, and how they worked out. This 
is a pity. After all. a wider public than just 
historians wants to understand the transforma- 
tion of the international system that hns taken 
place since the war . and the parts which Amer- 
ican and European statesmen have played in 
shaping it. 
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New Books on Current 
Affairs from I.B. Tauris 
A MIRROR FOR 
SOCIALISM 
Soviet Criticisms of China 

by Gilbert Rozman 

• Th 13 book analyses the Soviet debate' . 
'.on. "What' went wrong In.Chinla^'ana Ijt 


•*-“» «rua 11 iMfoPW’ Pi 1 ' *i Ss , ®8rned an honourable place. A 

fifty-one days. The man was fatal!? I'nan and a scientist who made himself inde- 


McGh “ sets — “ 

McGhee discovered when reading at Kew the. 

British accounts of his discu&lqns with them.- ; 


He graciously cpncludes, “I appear on occa- 
sion to have given them trouble, for which L 
hope they have after so many years fprgiveji. 
me. For. my part. I have no grievances to for- 
give them.’! 


statesmanship. Similarly with the glitter of high 
life at the court of Belgium and the glamour- 
laden Paris Embassy: through the ordinary di- 
plomatic events Lady Ewart-Blggs enables us 
to see the romanire, the high political stakes,, 
. the final.dooni. Other mlndr elements add to 
the book’s persona) colour. For instance there 
- *•— : , - J - sincere bourgeois socialism* 




Actant Secretary of State, . though lesS import an^ r ? * th - g g( . her arch *1 have never even managed tq call a 

AWiSSjgjjaj. TSZ^SSSXZ&X. 

££ks « 

kty^nminw calb thert? Qbbttfflo . noting hd dictiona ^ ^ , dirilomats are all high Tories?) 


between them?: The lwOtd 


springs to mind. Perhaps Xad" 
• ri^lit after all. !',. V . I 



*#4 will, give #asu* to nany.whp under-. 


® ataV.dabljl.aVpid dlpilomutic in emoi rs, while tt- 
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the, first exte nisi ve exam! naHon dF 
Soviet writings on -the' subject. In. the 
courseofhls exha us live ^research: the 
author has discovered how the Issue of 
"China" is being used by Soviet 
officials and intellectuals as a vehicle 
for traditionalists and reformists to 
debate the future directions of Soviet 
socialism. An original and highly 
significant contribution to 
understanding the political trends 
within the Soviet union and the 
Communist world. 

"An extremely important and original 
book.” Jonathan- Steele of The Guardian 
ISBN 1 85043 004 / £24.50 


A DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORY OF 
COMMUNISM 

• VqLI; Communism in Russia 
Voilf: Cdmmunism and the ! = ; 

:y;r .:; mrid ■ /• ; 

1 . Edited by Robert V. Daniels 

V An anthology of 300 primary stmree 
documents covering the development 
of cofomuniam from Lenin to the 
'.present day. With introductory notes to 
. . t each section snd index. ■ 
h ‘A very useful and wry. pinch appreciated 
: . mark. '^Professor Adam Ulam, Director of { 
: die Russian Research. Centre, Harvard 
... . .University. • - • j. . 

Vol. I: ISBN 1 85045 005 5 £24.40 

Vo). H: ISBN 1 85043 006 3 £24 J30 
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John A. C. Greppin 

JAANPllHVEL 

HillUc Etymological Dictionary 
Two volumes. 504pp. Berlin: Mouton. 

DM 245. 

9 0279 3049 X 

Jaan PuhveE has now made n consider able con- 
tribution to our understanding of the ancient 
Hittite language. His lexicon must he greeted 
as ft major undertaking and acknowledged as a 
new achievement in Hittite studies, a scholarly 
discipline that began nearly seventy years ago 
when Hittite was first deciphered and pre- 
sented to the world of linguists and archaeo- 
logists. 

Though the language of the Hittites has been 
translated only in this century, the Hittites 
themselves have long been known. In the Old 
Testament they are one of those vague peoples 
mentioned in the same breath as the Perizzites, 
Amorites, Girgnshitcs. Hivites and Jebusites. 

Tn spite of their unimportant status in the 
Bible, however, the Hittites have since 
proved to be an important people. Their home- 
land was in central Turkey, and their greatest 
city. Hattusas. now near Bogazkale. is about a 
three-hour drive east of Ankara. 

The Hittites first surfaced about 2000 bc and 
by 15(10 had become a powerful political force, 
one that rivalled and at times surpassed the 
kingdoms of Egypt and Mesopotamia. But 
their demise was even more rapid, for suddenly 
and mysiei iously at the beginning of the 
twelfth century bc. they disappeared, perhaps 
the victims of illiterate Phrygian mobs ot of 
that vague civilization recorded in Egyptian 
chronicles ns the Sea People, or possibly from 
another cause yet unknown. But their might is 
recorded not only in their own language; it is 
also apparent in Egyptian documents, where a 
reciprocal treaty between Ramses II and the 
great King Hattusilis is preserved in hiero- 
glyphs nt Karnak. And Hittite diplomacy also 
extended to Assyria, where Akkadian texts 
refer to the people of Hattu. 

:, '-'The' Hittite. language i$ wholly Indo-Euro- 
pean in its structure, a fact easily noted nt its 
first decipherment. But what held back its 
translation was a flock of what turned out to be 
loan words (with Hittite case and verb endings) 
from Akkadian and Sumerian. Written in a 
cuneiform script similar to that used for Semitic. 
Akkadian, a 'typical 'sentence will contain • 
vtfords of all three language?,. though Sumeriap . 
ideograms are Often in greater. abundance than 
Akkadianisms. ’It was this melange of words 
with division between (hem sometimes unsure, 
that inhibited the decipherment, and though it 
was always possible to pronounce the words, 
the script largely being known, their meaning 
was not deduced until the Czech scholar Fried- 
rich Hrozny published his Die Sprache der 
Hefhiter in Leipzig, .in 1916.. ’ . 

• Hrozny was uble tp analyse s sentence such 
as: mi NINE) A-jtri edz-za~abt$-iii wet-a^tar-ifia 
e-kii-iu-ti-ni. NINDA was immediately jecog- / 
nized a? the Sumerian ideogram for “bread", 
arid was fallowed by a word ending In -le-nr, the 1 
next word, wa*a-tar, was also followed by a 
word ending in-ie-ni. Could wa-a-tar* parallel- 
ling the Sumerogram NINDA , be “water”, and 
the two words ending in -le-rti verbs? And 
. C6u)d the first verb, e-iz-za-ane-ni be “eat",.; 
.IJlfcja Old HJ gKGennhne^zdni Latin eiio\ etc?' If 
^ivyp^ld- i r f '|>e the verb for j 
I^Wted tcj a Word such as Latin - ' 
aqiift'filn spffeof the ihitn'ediate appeal of this 
. et>^oiogy,;a beUer.a|ternauve:bns sinc$ been 
aacepted.) tin's leaves the ending -an on Sum- 
ierian NINDA, Which chn be called the accusa- 
■tiyi. singular mark; and i ta'n-W needs no ep- ; 

, ding since if is neuter in Jnctb-European- The 
initial. ?*u seetiis to bei ; a particle ; and a very ; - 
copimpn one 4 ' appearing With grejit frequency 1 
at What, miu stbe the, begi hn i ng of seri fences; the : ii- 
-ma oil the end af wh^d-jar Wou Id then be a .. . 

. corrclative.'andnu. htta woqjdfu notion ll)ce 
; Green mdn'.. . . di. Thijs' this senteiicedan be 
j translated as “You eat bread -and you -drink ; 

• water”, ,i .v 

Hittite is the oldest of the Indo-European 
languages, for which >ye have extant texts. V 
I There are a variety of other ancient languages '?• 
, of A natolla^nd some 1 bf thenti- especially Lu- 
; wiun and Pqlaiac. are clearly closely connected 
! with' Hittite . (hough not as oldijBut Hittite and 

.1-’ j; ■'.••• 1 ■" : C- 

1 WrtW’WiH* i 1 > ■* »-> S'k'-ra ht* t 


the Hil tile-connected languages are closely re- 
lated to no other of the Indo-European lang- 
uages. The structure of Hittite might popularly 
he called ■‘archaic": its style has a rigidity about 
it that seems appropriate to inscriptions on 
stone and even the literature of the cuneiform 
tablets has words progressing in terse algebraic 
formulas. Compared to Greek or Sanskrit, 
Hittite is stiff. 

In addition to its uncommon style, it lias also 
preserved certain let ten;, h and (ih, that arc lost 
in all the other indo- European languages, but 
whose earlier presence cam. in those Innguagcs, 
be inferred by other means. These letters are 
called laryngeals though even their approxi- 
mate phonetic make-up is unknown. But the 
discovery of their relationship to the initial 
vowel that appears in Greek dnoma and Arme- 
nian aniin "name", but which is lacking on 
cognate words such as Latin nomen, Sanskrit 
ndma and English name . was one of the mare 
exciting identifications in twentieth-century 
Indo-European linguistics. 

Puhvel’s is much more Ilian an etymological 
dictionary; and considering the previous state 
of Hittite lexicography, it had to be more. 


Though there exist Hittite lltinthnirtt'rhiu'hcr 
of various ages and exact lies’,, there has until 
recently been nu dictionary that could reliably 
he approached in order to ritul the shades of 
meaning of a Hittite word. Thus much of 
Puhvel's space goes to recording, with transla- 
tion, passages from Hittite texts that illuminate 
the meaning of each word. For the compiler 
this involved reading, in the really rather diffi- 
cult cuneiform, almost all of the published 1 lit- 
tile literature. And, having read it. it required 
his being able to record what usages are dis- 
tinct, and worthy of note. Of course Hittite 
literature does not compare in volume with 
English, and a Hittite dictionary on historical 
principles will not compare in bulk to the 
Oxford English Dictionary , but it is still a great 
task for a single man to sit down to accomplish . 
The production of the final volumes will take 
lip much of Puhvel's remaining active scholarly 
life. 

Although his philological interest in the 
definition of the Hittite word is valuable, his 
principal contribution will be in etymology. 
Puhvel's training as an Indo-Europeanist 
stands him in good stead, and the etymologies 




Raoul Dufy’s " Orpheus Charming the Beasts", 1939, reproduced from Dufy by Alfred Werner U67pp with 
48 colour and 73 black-and-white illustrations. Abrams. £20. 0 8109 0083 1). 

A time for explanation 


he **ller>. though often of course*^ 
successful work of other scholar S 
many cases Ins original uleas, and 
go.nl lodgment. The etymology of .ff 5 
mot. --An. ■■drink" was first rillK 
from the same source as Latin aow, 
sub |ee( there has been much discuss 5 
Puhvel's view is that I littitc e-ktt- mX 
go with l aim i'hrius “having drunk 
with a phonetic parallel to febris -fo 
<’din-gh"ri\. Much of the other etynxS 
work is on the specialist level, and the 
to benefit from ami understand what 
saying, must be firmly grounded in the Qj 
cal and eastern Indo-European langw* 

Hittite research now draws the bestn^ 
those involved in Indo- European studffl.n 
was not always so. During the last cents 
certainly, and extending into this, thestiij 
Greek and Latin attracted the most 
and capable scholars. For a short while, y. 
krit studies too were blessed with higjilyj 
petem researchers. Although the ancitaill 
manic languages Imve also been (horotS 
studied and described, they never hadat 
otic anti distant appeal; they are the pa 
languages of our own backyards and r* 
attracted the daring mind. Research in eft 
areas, Armenian, Tocharian, Celtic and a 
Ballo-Slavic, has had a pedestrian history.a 
except for Meillel's insights into Armai 
Thu rncy sen’s and Pedersen’s work in Ci 
Bcnveniste's studios of Iranian, and ab 
others, the great intuitive Indo-Eufoptal 
have largely been involved with Greek, la 
or Sanskrit. 

Now it is the turn of Hittite. Brilliasib 
lars are stepping forth to excavate the tai 
words of the Hittites, to record and ris 
them. Puhvel’s work is part ofthismosiri 
ern legacy of Anatolian studies. 


For the good of the company 


Vivian Salmon 

g. a. padley 

Grammatical Theory in Western 
Europe 1500-1700: Trends in vernacular 
grammar, I 

414pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
0 521 22307 5 ' 


— - -- i-«wi»ivmini umuiiuiiuic in 

making it appear thnl he is aiming only at a. 
highly specialized readership. Yet his book will 
interest, if not quite the general reader, spe- 
cinlists in several disciplines other than the his- 
tory of linguistics. Most obviously, it has a 
great deal to offer to theoretical linguists, who 
tffill find that the structuralist-generative gram- 
mar controversy pf the past three decades is 
only the most recent of a number of such epi- 
sodes; | as Padley remarks,. ' 

the history of linguistics shows a regular swing of the 
pendulum between periods of "observational ade- 
quacy” (to use the term popularized by Chomsky) 

. . . and periods of “explanatory adequacy" in which 
the aim is to demonst rate the. underlying ^‘causes’’ of 
n language by applying toit a logical or philosophical , 
metalanguage. . - 

Philosophers and logicians, meanwhile, will 
,-nole the important, or Aristotelian thought 
■both; ip i the sixteenth, century^’ to . Latin 
grammarians Such as Scaligei-; and in the 
reventbemhi century to the British participants 
in the universal language movement; and' will 
be interested by the analysis of Ramlstic views ' 
on nife!thqd (antedating pe$cartes) 4nd their 
influence on language- teaching,' as fell as 1 
Bacon's atlacks on Rhirius for -squeezing 
everything irjtq dicho'tdmiesV. ; . 

Forhistorjansof educRtibn.partiiularlyia 
areds less familiar fo the English speaking' 1 
world, Padley lias rquch 1 of interest toiay about’ 

: the tel at ionbbt wee rtlangu age- teachings ndre- 
ligioti in Germany iV the six teenlh f century; 
when Luther qrid Mfelbnchthob coiribfoetl tq v - 
combat what : they saw: ak ihe lgnorjlrice. and i 
superstition pf the Ibwef classes by teachinjr 
theih tq read the Biblq In the veriiaeqlar, thefr 
work' was continued by seventeefu^entury - 
teacheks like Rptke arid Hblwig, wjwiaimcd at 4 : 
producing universal granimare by taich any t 
language could be taught] whether Latin p? th< 
vernaculars; by theMoraviahComenlus^whb 

V i 1 yi-.j-’f •_ .. **if; 


spent much of his life in Germany, and exerted 
a strong influence on language-teaching every- 
where with his Porta Linguarum (1631); and by 
several scholars, less well known, but worth 
noting because of their original - even bizarre - 
methods of language-teaching. One of these 
was Olearius (1630), who, as n confirmed be- 
liever in visual aids, Illustrated grammatical 
features by woodcuts of the tense system. 
Another apparent eccentric whs Pfllmanh, 
whose grammar of 167] named grammatical 
categories after the phases oF the moun. 

Historians of ideas will be interested in the 
changing attitudes to grammar, logic and rhe- 
toric, and views on the origin of the European 
vernaculars, and in parlicular, in the patriotic 
stance taken by native speakers of German, 
who believed that their language, unlike 
French, which was a mere corruption or Latin, 
was one of the seventy-two languages which 
arose at Babel. Among those who held this 
view was the scholar known (though, as Padley 
shows, incorrectly) as ‘’the father of the Ger- 
man language", Schottel, whose grammar of 
1663 rentained the standard work until the late 
eighteenth century. Throughout the book Pad- 
ley draws attention to historical events, such as 
the emigration of Huguenots to England, 
which have had a bearing on the teaching or 
, vv Th|ng of grammars, 

^s wolume iS the second in a> trilogy in 1 
bribes theoretical and descriptive 1 
grhmrhai^wrifteh between 1500 and 1700, 
^ which a PPeared in 1976; is de- 

U U l L f lm 1 gtartirnars of tWs period; . 
' ' yit, j lKi tradi-' 

I" the 

2S 1 !angnage ninyemCnt. The projected ' 

Rrainihar* which' 

A^;the author Tjbfos siiice 
. the vernacu lar fifamtha h, 


be described in vacuo, cither in relation to" I ( 
another, or to the Latin and pedagogical mi [ < 
lions. Padley validates his claim with refema , 
to the grnmmnrs of Ruoninattei, Correa »l j 
'the grammarians of Port Royal. 

The volume is divided into two parts efllttl 
Grammar and Pedagogy, mid Universal Gt» 
mar. The first pari covers the influence odk 
Protestant scholar Peter Ramus, imporuii* 
England and pnrts of Germany, bill less soil 
the Catholic countries; it also discusses, amaq 
other topics, the pedagogical motive, by wW 
vernacular gram mu r is viewed os an iiW* 
tucm, The second part, on Universal Ol^ 
mar, is perhaps more Interesting for those®: 
have followed the theoretical dis»sj 
which urose from the iniblicatioii of Cliomw| 
Cartesian Linguistics in 1966. Here IjSj 
attacks the tendency to regard lire Po rt '"P 
grumnuiriims as brllllanl innovalors whert^ 
were in fact repeating Information * 
known to those of their readers wnvfft* 
with Latin grammars of the period. He 
that ii long triidilion of “philosophitanj 
mar, starling in ihc Middle Ages, nilci ^ s ^ 
lug from there through the work 
Scaliger and Snnclius, lay beliind the woft _ 
the Port Royal grnmniarians as well ' 
grammatical theory of the unlvcrsaH ! “ , p 3 • 
planners, Wilkins and Dnlgarnp. . ■■ 

It is impossible to do justice in h ^ iefr / V 

to the . comprehensiveness of ^ 

which so much disparate material '^B^g, 
together and expounded so! lucidly 4 ; 

of this scope it is not surprising t 
conclusions might be questioned, 
example, the extent of Cohieniiis-s imp<^ 1 

to the universal language movernent ^;. 

land; but one can only admire 

fange of the bibliography r althougl' P, ^ | 

into primary and secondary squr^'^: 

have made dearer (he extent to wp ^ j fr 
in this area has grown in the 
Above all. Dr padley deserves cred! 
integrity of his scholarship, wh * ch 
only listing all his sources. in the 
but; giving ; them full clredlt withju 
that it is always posable to diKdhlw^. .-^- 
original and where he is citing his pre 06 ^;.. 

• Thi? volume and;. its predec^ssorj''^, 
doubledty remain die. stapdari-trea 
European Renpissimce-grhiriinaf J 

Seeable future , :.y •; 


Fran ces Cairncross t 

mVOHlRO KONO «j 

swtM? and Structure of Japanese Enterprises 
352pp. Macmillon. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0333334280 « 

Merksand Spencer: Anatomy of Britain's ” 

mosiefficienlly managed company 

Oxford: Pergamon. £19.50 (paperback, T 

£8.95). !> 

008 030211 4 s , 

WALTER GOLDSMITH and DAVID # 

clutterbuck c 

The Winning Streak: Bntain’s top companies n 
■ reveal their formulas for success j( 

204pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. n 

: 0297784692 c 

' ROBERTTOWNSEND n 

: Further lip the Organization d 

1 254pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. j, 

5718124626 

^MARKH. McCORMACK 

[What They Don’t Teach You At Harvard 

j Business School 

;294pp. Collins. £7.95. 

000217335 2 
ANDREWS. GROVE 
Sigh Output Management 
217pp. Souvenir Press. £8.95. 

028562659 0 
■TOM LLOYD. 

Dinosaur and Co: Studies in corporate 
■evolution. 

,220pp. Routledge and Kegnn Paul. £10.95. ( 

■ 071009933 9 

i CEORGE A. LUFFMAN and RICHARD REED 

The Strategy and Performance of British 
industry 1970-80 
271pp. Macmillan. £25. 

033337937 3 

It is a common belief abroad that the main 
reason for Britain’s low productivity and slow 
growth is the obstructiveness of our trade 
unions.' That may, indeed, be a contributory 
; cause: but the main problem is older than trade 
unionism, ft lies in our contempt for “trade". 

Our brightest and best graduates look for 
rareers in the universities, the civil service , the 

* professions, the media. Only the second-rate 

* .fettle for Industry. 

: I; Why? lt r Is not like that in West Germany, 

? [rill less in Japan, where, as Toyohiro Kono 

* ; reports, the civil service has lost its pre-war 
fj attraction for graduates, who now scrnriible to 
" | |°iu the big companies. In the United King- 
^ ixii, only 40 per cent of chief executives arc 
? iferaduatcs— And perhaps only 16 per cent have 

* engineering or science degrees. In Japan, 94 

* per cent of the managers of large mnnufnctur- 
1- companies are graduates, and 44 per cent 
J. engineering and science degrees. 

r j What (s it about this activity which makes It 
^ (“unattractive to clever young Britons? Read- 

2 -tythfough these books offers half ah answer, 

J Md half a hope. From all bf them, though, one 

* wdamental emerges with absolute clarity: no 
f succeeds in business who is not exeited hy 

A The half-answd re merges most clearly from, 
j' ;Nessor Kdno’s book, which is the most in- 
“ ^siing of the batch. Tire British dlife has 
^ convinced ' itself that the provision Qf 
* : Wods for’saie to cithers is a worthwhile social 
wlvlly in-lts own right. It is, .rather, a boring ■ 
In ^ ^ not maklng an 1 awful iot of money. 
J* Mngservlcds for sale Is sometimes more 
S',’ bright to go irlto merchant banking, 
.J^nalism - the law. even publishing. But re- 
£ JJJg, eveh'ftir .thbse efficient and impressive 
•v, Where ; t^ e i British middle classes shop 
■!• ^und 'Spencer, Sbirisbury, John Lewis, 

5 ] 2 v°hrani Grbup) . ii not the aspiration of ; 
2 ““•Wito graduates. 

JJ ' different 'from us are the workers at 
wt ; ]«^^i^'feiectric, one of japan’s pants. 
Z : , ^J d^author dskifed the plant manager 
£: i^f^^dered the most important work 
2’!! I Ordinary female employees, the 

Rs sE^^i^dd’that the satisfaction of the 
i products is cine of the mast 

!.?• iSW^oHVes.”' ^Vbat British' company 


But what about Marks and Spencer? K. K. I a ' 
Tsc, who clearly believes that if God bought by 
shirts, he would wear St Michael, describes OI 
“Britain's most efficiently run company” (his fit 
subtitle) in tones which make it sound very si' 
Japanese. There is, for example, the Japanese 
concept of the management team. In Japan. ai 
consensus management is an old and widely Cl 
practised tradition. At Marks and Spencer, it is Si 

one of the aims of recruitment and training. ^ 
The company, says Dr Tse, “looks conscious- T 
!y” when choosing management trainees “for e; 
such personal qualities as being articulate, e: 
analytical, resourceful, versatile, sociable”. h 
Compare Professor Kono on Japanese recruit- b 
ment. “For Japanese corporations, team work w 
is all important; outstanding people tend to be n 
more individualistic and less co-operative with ^ 
colleagues" (and so. he adds, students with b 
really outstanding grades tend to be turned t' 
down by some large companies. The outstand- e 
ing does not fit into the team.) 

Why does such team-building matter? The c 
clue lies in Walter Goldsmith and David Clut- £ 
terbuck’s book, a self-confessed British imita- r 
tion of the American bestseller, In Search of 1 
Excellence, by Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. I 
Waterman. Jr. That book picked a clutch of 1 
American companies which seemed to be win- < 
ners, and tried to identify their common char- ' 
acteristics. Some of its winners are now losers, I 
and part of the fun of working through the 
Goldsmith-CIutterbuck selection is trying to 
guess which of the twenty-three firms which 
“reveal their formulas for success" will be the 
first to come a cropper. 

That apart, the common characteristic of 
success which is most striking is the deliberate 
creation of a corporate culture. This comes out 
clearly when the authors discuss promotion. 
Every one of their chosen companies puls con- 
siderable emphasis on promotion from within. 
There appear to be three reasons. First, a com- 
pany which is a leader of industry believes it 
already employs the cream of its industry's 
talent. Second, “outsiders do not easily adapt 
to their culture when plugged in at senior level. 
One manager atSainsbury, for example, refers 
to his first few months in the company as a 
'major culture shock’." Third, companies want , 
their best people” to feel that they, too, ore 
potential tnnnaging directors. They see it as a 
way of “extending the ‘family’ concept”. 

To promote mainly from within, a company 
needs to train, rather than rely on poaching. 
The companies which Goldsmith, and Clutter- 
buck admire all spent large sums on training, 
especially training managers. “In these com- 
panies, every manager is n teacher”, they' 
observe. Compare Dr Tse’s view of Marks and 
Spencer as a "university, where everyone is 
teaching and learning at the same time". 

It is through education, through training, 
that people acquire a sense of culture, and in 
large firms a sense of corporate culture. No 
well-run British firm quite goes to the lengths 
of MntsiJshita, which holds a sort of school 
assembly every, morning at which everyone re- 
cites the firm’s seven mottoes ("Matsushita 
service through industry, fairness and faithful- 
; ness” etc); sings the company song and listens 
to one employee give a short speech about his 

* or her Job: Even Matsushita in the United 
Kingdom does not attempt this’. But successful 
British firms clearly go to.corisiderable length? 

' to make sure that those who work for them 
know what the company is trying to do. and 
believe In it, and feel eorrimitted to it; People 
who work for successful companies,^ Gold- 
smith and Clutterbuck, do not simply say of 

* themselves', “I'm a deliveryman” qr‘ Im a v 
’ . sales assistant”. They say. “I’m a deliveryman 

1 : for Bulmer’s” Of “a sales assistant at MFE , 

■ Family firms seem to be best at Workmg this 

t magic. Family firms in Britain tend to haW one 

1 special 1 advantage: if thb second generation 
: toes to university, and bounces quickly to th(? 

boardroom, the firm is guaranteed a motivated. 
I graduate manager. BUt haying ; a fare ly .run- 
Sihfl a business does seem to make people iden- 

\ th^company moreeasily.'nicfound- 

*■ . e^fTrusthouses Forte says: "The family cqm- 
l "any not faceless: It’s not an anonymous 
d ; Jlrte who’s burnt th6 bacon or, provided 
r : , som f it's Charlie Forte Who’sdbne it." 

That feeling appears to efctend to their 4taff£ it’s 

* . Se to feel 

°. ' Hr S3 to Charlie f^ thap fo aj^ 
rrineidm erate ' wjth a , faceiess board . W hefe 


large conglomerates succeed, it appears to be 1 1 
by imposing just enough of a common culture Ii I 
on their subsidiaries to maintain quality and 1 1 
financial control, without threatening the sub- 1 1 
sidiary’s sense of autonomy. 1 1 

Now in a sense, all organizations, efficient 1 jj 
and inefficient, have some sort of corporate 1 1 
culture. Even the Department of Health and H I 
Social Security has, one imagines, some such 1 1 
thing. Successful firms stand out - like the 1 1 
Treasury in Whitehall - because they know II 
exactly what they are trying to achieve. One 9 | 
example of this clear sense of direction is II 
Marks and Spencer's philosophy of making the 1 j 

best available to everyone. “We thought how 1 1 
we could define quality", said Lord Sieff, in a I 
much-quoted aside. “The simple definition is I 
that if the clothes we sell aren't good "enough to I 
be worn and the food to bc eaten by our direo I 
tors and their families, then they’re not good 1 
enough for the customers." 1 

A key component of successful corporate 1 
culture is that it extracts commitment from | 
people, and particularly from middle manage- | 
ment. “During a strike at Manchester airport. I 
two of our directors from London cleaned the I 
floor for four weeks", says a manager from I 
Pritchards, the cleaning contractors. “When a I 
crisis occurs in this company, managers are j 
expected to tell their wives that the job comes I 
first.” And from United Biscuits, “If anyone I 
arrives here at seven-thirty in the morning and I 
bumps into Sir Hector [Laing. the chairman] | 
he would assume they were late. Why not. I 
when he himself is always here early in the I 
morning?" I 

Now none of this is life as the average Ox- I 
bridge college teaches one to expect it to be I 
led. Oxbridge is not turning out team players: | 

it is turning out individualists, who work on 
their own, who are taught to point out difficul- 
ties and counter-arguments. They want to live 
in London, not clean floors in Manchester air- 
ports, and if they are women they will not fit 
happily for long into a world where "managers 
are expected to tell their wives that the job 
comes fiisl". (Things are even worse for 
women graduates in Japan. “Women are also 
i organisation-oriented", observes Professor 
Kono; “they select one organisation and de- 
vote themselves to it. After marriage, they 
devote themselves to the family organisa- 
tion.") 

i And yet , some of these books make the job 

of being a monager sound at least as much fun 
’ os, say, running a social work department for 
1 the London borough.of Islington or a middle- 
: Sized primary schdbl. One of 1 the qualities 

, • which is clearly useful to o manager, is to enjoy 
I “working with people", that goal to which 
. almost every social studies student aspires. In- 
dustry has clearly gone wrong sompwhere: 
“working with people" is supposed to be some- 
I thing you do if you arc an assistant secretary in 
, the Treasury, but not If you run an Asda super- 

5 store. " 

j It may, of course, be that industry is much 
more fun once you get to the top. Three .of 
, these books are “how-I-did.it"s by successful 
American businessmen. The joliiest, a rewrite 
s of an earlier American bestseller, is that by: 
Robert Townsend, erstwhile chairman of the 
j car-hire company, Avis. It conies with a re- 
il ' commendation from one of the In Search of 
S Excellence authors that it should be “not just 
n read, but memorised". This one might easily 
d do, as it is written in bite-sized chunks, with 
c headings such as “Personnel (People vs)". Mr 
|, Townsend Instructs, “Fire the whole personnel 
department". ‘ 

a Andrew Grove, president of Intel (the first 
h ‘ big microprocessor producer In Silicon Valley) 
and Mark H. McCormack (head of The Inter- • 
is national Management Group, which manages , 
ie Arnold Palmer and Martina Navratilova and i 
n does various other distantly related things) 
iji': have more sober approaches. Twb morals ■ 
id emerge from their books, 

ai ' The first and more important is the similarity 
•fti ■ between management and motherhood. Good > 

i- management, like gpod motherhood.' comes iri. . : 

ii- infinite variety. Most good managers mdnag^ .. 
iis : in a way which comes naturally to them. They 
>d do what they do well , because that’s the kind bf ■ 
>. people they are: they just happen (above one 
t ? s of'the many mixtures of qualities which, keep i 
ii=, twin company metapliorically from break-up . 

: and their staff from juvenile delintiuency. , : : 
Like motherhood, good mahagemenl is 


FICTION FROM 
JOHN MURRAY 

Out of Bounds 

FRANCES HILL 

'. . . compassionate and carefully 
documented Action about a child in 
grim circumstances . . . such a 
good read.' The Observer 

'Miss Hill unfolds each stage in 
Susan's Initiation into life with a 
steady, unsentimental regard for 
truth, a been understanding of the 
way childhood's perceptions are 
stored to emerge as the revelations 
of maturity, and a style that some- 
times lakes off quite gloriously.' 
Sunday Telegraph £8.95 

A Kind of 
Armour 

MICHAEL HUMFREY 

'An outstanding first, novel . . . 
Themes and descriptions that 
might sound crass from another 
pen are refreshing and enlightening 
when presented in this author's 
remarkable combination of power- 
ful writing, sensitivity and passion.' 
Books and Bookmen £8.95 

The Man from 
Marseille 

]. F. SMITH 

A highly original first novel 
concerned with a writer's search 
through shadowy memories of his 
own and his family's past. 

Smith has a strong grasp of narra- 
tive, writes eloquently and knows 
his stuff.’ Hampstead and Htghgate 
Express £8.95 

The Corvette 

A Nathaniel 
Drinkwater Novel 
RICHARD WOODMAN 

: Rewarded for his service? at the 
Battle of Copenhagen, Drinkwater, , 
now in'. command of a. Whaling', 
; escort, face? a combination of open : 
hostility Iron) flqreefy ffideperident . 

• Whaleshlp masters, anef the Arctic 
elements. The story culminates In 
treachery and conflict with the 
enemy in the far reaches of the 
Whaling ocean. £8.95 

The Romanov 
Connection 

WILLIAM M. GREEN 

! This hovel of intrigue, violence and 
suspense recounts the story bf two 
darlhg attempts to rekue the Tsarist 
Royal family after the Russian 
Revolution. It skilfully meshes fact 
with fiction against a carefully, 
researched historical background. 

• £9,95 


Foreign Wars 

KEITH COLQUHOUN 

An American General on the point 
of retirement describes himself as ., 
■an expensively made, weapqn, 
; discarded without being used, I'm 
an old soldier of nuclear warfare.' j; 
There are more Ways of being anti ; 
nucleaf war than CND cir GreCn- 
. ham" Common and this parable Is 
■ one . bf them. • This Is Keith 
Cpi^uhouns eighth novel. £8.95. 
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Avoiding the struggle 


something which really cannot be imparted by 
books. Just as a child-care book can tell you 
how to identify chicken-pox. and reassure you 
that other babies refuse to sleep at reasonable 
hours, so a business book can tell you how to 
recognize matrix management and reassure 
you that other managers think they waste much 
too much of their day in meetings. But it can- 
not make you a leader, if you arc not. nor teach 
you how to hire good staff, if you lack that 
crucial judgment, nor explain, except in the 
very broadest outline, how to market a better 
mousetrap successfully. 

The second, less important moral is that suc- 
cessful American managers seem broadly to 
agree on some of the qualities which make for 
successful management. This is a less impor- 
tant point because management is so much a 
matter of fashion. There is. for example, a 
fashion for slimming down head offices, and 
decentralizing control. Japanese companies do 
not go in for that. Canon employs 1 .500 people 
at its head office. Hitachi 2.000. Toyota 4.000. 
“The Japanese employee is more organisation- 
oriented". explains Professor Kono. “and 
there is less need for the kind of motivation 
provided by decentralisation." 

Also, many of the characteristics which the 
Samuel Smileses picked out are those you or I 
might have predicted. Listen ("aggressive- 
ly"!). delegate, make your employees feel im- 
portant. select the activities which matter out 
of the thousands which seem to need to be 
done, "make active, positive use of your in- 
stincts. insights and perceptions'*. It still 
sounds like motherhood. Mr Grove who. as an 
engineer, is anxious to demonstrate how pro- 
duction engineering can be applied to organiz- 
ing the average manager's day, even has a use- 
ful flow-chart of how to make a simple break- 
fast to drive the point home. 

Neither Townsend, nor Grove. npr McCor- 
mack has much to say about the relationship 
between formal education and management. 

"I do not have an innate prejudice against in- 
tellect. intelligence or, for that matter, gradu- 
ate degrees, but they are not substitutes for 
common Sens,e» people sense and street 1 
'sifiahV’v Says McCormack. And “a Masters in 
businesscan sometimes block on ability to mas- 
ter experience". It is not just Japanese com- 
panies which are wary of graduates who appear 
too clever by half. 

So where should the bright graduate go. who 
Wants to succeed in business? One answer is to 
be found beneath the swaggering prose of Tom 
Lloyd's book. Mr Uoyd is a smail-is-beautiful . 
mart, although he wraps H up more elaborate- 
ly. The future lies with high technology. Big 
companies made sense when price competi- 
tiveness was what mattered: if technological 


imagination matters more, small companies 
are more flexible, and faster on their feet. 

Having predicted the imminent extinction of 
the targe firm (the Dinosaur of his title). Lloyd 
then launches into seven tales of successful 
small companies, and one of a failure. The 
subjects of his stories are entrepreneurs, rather 
than managers, and a surprising number of 
them arc graduates. 

It may. indeed, turn out to be (hat the well- 
educated find a path into business nut through 
managing, hut simply through a desire to use 
their skills to make money for themselves. The 
easiest way to become extremely rich is to set 
up a small luisiness and, once it flourishes, float 
it on the new unlisted securities market. High- 
er education may blunt the entrepreneurial in- 
stinct, but it gives no protection against the 
ultimate lure of a chance to make a pile. 

If this government succeeds In making it 
more fashionable for (he young to think of 
setting up iu business ulone. it will have done 
something permanently useful about Britain's 
industrial decline. But pace Mr Lloyd, the 
corporate dinosaurs are not dead yet. For 
proof, see George Luffman and Richard 
Reed's painstaking, intelligent survey of the 
performance over ten years of 496 companies 
from the top 1,000 in 1970. One of their most 
interesting conclusions is that the largest 100 
compnnies in the sample achieved significantly 
greater returns on their capital than the re- 
maining 396. The largest .twenty-five giant 
companies showed even greater increases in 
the efficiency with which they used their capital 
than the seventy-five. "Contrary to popular 
belief*, assert Luffmnn and Reed, "big is 
beautiful" - at least, in this respect.. 

And giants need managers, more than en- 
trepreneurs. Management needs team spirit, 
corporate goals, leadership - the sort of qual- 
ities which education, as we now offer it, rarely 
aims to build. Perhaps formal education, parti- 
cularly higher education, is not really compati- 
ble with developing the skills which fit people 
best for corporate life. So what should change? 
Education? Or the corporate way of life which 
so fails' to attract tbdsewho defect Instead Into 
writing about it? 


The fourth edition of J. K. Galbraith’s The 
Affluent Society (291pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 0233 
97716) has just been published. The review in 
the TLS (November 21, 1958) of the first 
edition stated that for the author the problem 
of product nga reasonable sufficiency of mate- 
rial goods for all has been solved. "Accordingly 
the prime object of policy should no longer be 
to achieve nn ever expanding output of 
material goods." 


With the workers 


Patrick [Joyce 


i . 


ROXpEN HARRISON arid JON ATM AN ZEITLIN 
(Editors) '• ‘ ; 

Divisions of La hour : S jellied workers and 
technological change in nineteenth century 
England / • ■«. ■. .* 

254pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22.50. 

0710804075 . ■'/" ... 
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Decay of a city 


managerial , strategies,; .-•[.* 

.•'the essays by Keith McClelland and Alas- 
tair Reid on thp Shipbuilding industry, and by 
Richard .WWpp pn the lotteries,, share this 
perspective, Zeitlin, and McClelland and 
Reid, deni substantial blows to the notion that 
there ytw a distinctive "aristocratic" stratum of 
skilled j better-paid workers. Zeitiin shows that’ 
if it is doubtful whether the position of skilled 
workers Whs actually undermined in the period 
.. of its supppseddecline, then it is equally cfoubt- 

Ttyis .collection : of six ‘essays is a substantial fill whether;, merely .because' in- the preceding : 

cbntrlbiition’ to ouf. knowledge of; whnt form ' . period .' Use;.dt vision of labohr^as st&tlci craft • 
: the 'division of labourftook in previous phases.. ; [regulation was^the^fores^ 
of iridushialization. in' this country. Recent re* : Reid’s ac^untof settlonaiism iii ship-building 
search bn this, topic Ijas led to .a .powerful reV ■■ ‘.‘shows how difficult: it is to locate the!,"aristq- ; 
actibn against the paradigms of the "de-skill- crats", whether in termsiof skill, labour orga- 
ing" of work and the homogenization of the , niz^tfon Qr earnlng$; and Whipp’s picture of, 

; labour force, enimciafod chiefly in .the work of the! pottery industry reveals thp myriad of occu- 

. Harry Brayerman. lnsitead of a linear process ; , patidrial distinctions ijiyolved ~pdt for.rjothing 
■ *of jiidustrialchange whbt has become apparent , is his essay ! entitled, ^^rt'e gtatnp af ^utiijty", 
isia 'series of epispdesi;,in Which skills are both • The othor cbntrib^tph tb theypIGme afc Mark 
loSt arid |ained,' and the labrtur force and capit-' Hirsch on ^ alimakirtgV lap : M[cK?y onbakirig 

al are ronstaiitly "divi cl fed i n te rh'al l y and com-, a., and Cjavld Blankerihortidn, ..(he! c^binet- 
bined in new ways. This 'most cogent expression 1 makers. These! essaywin t hd qlqler^cral f( '-trades 
of: some of the major forcesat work in this, ■ mlgfa be expected to jih'cjw fir^ereySdqhob for 
process comes not in the introduction to the the existence t>f u faboui] ariiWcr&cy, l iyet even 
present boo.k but in Jonathan ZeitUn's essay bn hefothediYisiorts-Withiri tra«jes;ar^;app0|tent' 
erigiheers and compositors. By paying careful -a . for.jnstancevitf cafcmfet^ 

‘ -- -• - J the ' , dxcluSlv^s < ! .at the uppqr jeyel ^nd 'the 


attention to ; the structural and conjuncture! 
factors at work in the fate nineteenth century; 
Zeitiin shows how. the; division of labour was 
:hdn- strongly conditioned by the : nature of 
worker organization,- market 


victims of t 
er 'depths. 


» f Mn t lated m pet iti cjn -in ;t bet ;l Qwtv 
ideographical diStjnatiO’ns'wlthjn 
jy the nature of ■ trades also emerge , f qnd.inateftd of sharp, djsi- 
;t structures and tlnctibns awhole range of 4n\crjn^i jtfo-TOsL 


ALAN FOX 

History and Heritage: The social origin> of the 
British industrial relations system 
481pp. Allen and Unwin. £30. 

(1043310990 

Alan Fox has produced an impressive and 
ambitious book, on the historical evolution of 
Britain's “industrial relations system", from 
the late mcdieval/carly modern "pre-indust- 
rial" era to the present day. I lis objective is to 
show how the characteristics and problems of 
modem industrial relations in this country are 
deeply rooted in the past, that they are a “herit- 
age" from history. His main concern, however, 
is not narrowly with the history of industrial 
relations, but rather with “the wider historical 
context" within which that system developed. 
He defines the system as “the set of arrange- 
ments by which the terms and conditions of 
employment arc predominantly determined hy 
competitive, sectional collective bargaining 
between ‘voluntary’ (that is non-state) orga- 
nizations representative of wage- and snlary- 
eamers, on the one hand, and employers or 
representative organizations of employers on 
the other”. But lie feels it necessary to explain 
its historical development by presenting “a 
broad picture of the economic, politicnl, social 
and legal circumstances within which the sys- 
tem was shaped". This “obviously involves 
dwelling nt some length upon matters not nor- 
mally discussed in industrial relations litera- 
ture", combining “the findings of different 
fields of study" into a broad “synthesis’*. 

As might be expected from a scholar with his 
long experience in this field. Fox has drawn 
upon a very wide range of secondary literature, 
as demonstrated not only by the collected bib- 
liography, but also by copious references 
throughout; indeed, the numerous quotations 
are perhaps excessive, often tending to give un 
impression of a text simply strung together in 
this way, thougii the author's own interpreta- 
tlon is generally paramount. This display of 
broad historical scholarship, however, mny 
perhaps - as the author explicitly recognizes - 
be frustrating to those with a more specialist 
interest in industrial relations, for in many long 
passages on the wider economic, social, politic- 
al, legal and cultural circumstances there is 
little or no reference to Industrial relations (ns 
previously defined),: while the more special- 
ized sections are often sketchily superficial, 
omitting many of the significant details about 
the organization and policies of triulc unions 
and employers' associations and their inter- 
relations in strikes and lock-outs, collective 


• tions between "aristocrat" nnd labourer. 

Given which one can only admire the hero- 
ism with which Royden Harrison in his intro- 
duction continues to hold to the thesis of a 
labour aristocracy. ,The volume’ as a whole is 
given a certain coherence by its attention to the 
details of the labour, process,., and by the 
nuanced reading of the division of labour In 
soijie of the essays, yet it is a rather hetero- 
genous collection. Harrison recognizes imba- 
lances in the whole, but the lack of a tight 
. conceptual structure,; said! also to characterize 
earlieVvqlum’es eraapatihg fromthrt University 
;p bf Warwick’s' Centre of Social History, is hard- 
i • .ly a virtue: key sectqrs of industry are excluded 

• while less., central , trades .are included, and 
there is a lack rtf torfjparison between different 
Industries and sectors. For a volume coming 

. ■ : largely • from a ■ single, institution there is. 

: ; J^ffaratton and co-ordination. 

; . < : j ne collection emphasizes .work and labour 
/:■ or 8 a 9™rtj?, >nd' iribre generally the ecotvo- 
: 1 ?. , 1 < r division of labour, but it is 

subjects ex- 

. Amined here, such tothe transmission of skill , 

: ; Pjn be a^quufoly^ndcrstood, without giving 
- fa r gt.ttitlturqi! and pblK 

;• social relations of work- 

,, c« Putsfae the;wdrk>lace.Bnd thevpereeptions 

* ' : cnpiWi*. ecopdmy J 

f 4dat«om 

: y .uc^ ^ , his d„o. - , 



John H. Harvey 


DEREK KEENE 

Survey of Medieval Winchester 

.'Two volumes, 1 ,490 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 

press. £175. 

0l98131Sj_X 

'life’ilisy to forget that the original meaning of 
civilization is the art of living in cities and that 
iu counterpart is urbanity. We may not neces- 
sarily regard the typical burgesses of a great 
town as models of human behaviour, yet it is 
the symbiosis of all ranks, professions nml 

• skills brought closely together into one place 

• jjjji has for several thousand years represented 
the peak of human activity. When a particular 
town is also, or has at some time been, the seat 

; :o f government of a nation it acquires an added 

1 'quality, the capitolidad of the Spaniard. 
Wheitas in Germany or Italy this quality is 
found in a number of cities, we in England arc 
accustomed to award it only to London; yet 
with a glance at Winchester as having, perhaps 
and long ago, fulfilled the same role in anti- 
cipation. This need not be taken too seriously, 
for Winchester was never the capital of the 
whole country but only of a group of half a 
dozen counties. None the less, Winchester had 
i certain degree of primacy rs the seat of the 
dynasty: it remained the treasury of the Nor- 
man kings for over a century; and became the 
see of the richest bishopric in England. A spe- 
cial interest thus attaches to Winchester, first 
uthc capital of Wessex, and secondly as the 
partially surviving shell of a great organism. 

- Already in decline seven centuries ago, it has 
hot been so heavily overlain by modernity as 
; have almost all other major towns in Britain. 

1 It is therefore fitting that Winchester should 
have become the subject of a major pro- 
gramme of research based upon archaeological 
excavations linked to a virtually total explor- 
ation of surviving written records. The excav- 
’• alionsowe much to pioneering work done bet- 
ween 1947 and 1960 under the oversight of the 
lateFrankColtrill, Curator of the City Museum, 
| and later by Barry Cunliffe and others. The 
’ linking of archaeology to documentation is not 


The Machine C our/ al the Great Exhibition. 
tlt5 1 . « reproduced from The Nineteenth Ceuta 
edited by Asa Briggs (2VJpp. Thames and Hutu 
£18. 050004013 j), reissued this month. 

bargaining, conciliation and arbitration, oj 
successive historical periods. 

Such a criticism, however, is perhapsnaja 
since the author's intention was clearlynou 
write a history of British industrial rehfa 
but to trace their “social origins". In thishi 
generally convincing. He provides, indeed,! 
many shrewd insights and observation n 
several centuries of history that it is dlffictdlk 
generalize on his interpretations; butlvron 
themes stand out. First, he emphasizes btk 
Uamentully narrow, sectional, pragmatic, » 
revolutionary characteristics of British ml 
unions, deriving from the “prc-indwtitf 
guilds and continued not only by the ct 
societies of skilled artisans but alsoadoptdl) 
the later general labour nnd white-collar* 
oils; efforts nt infusing British unlons.fi 
class-conscious solidarity have nqver beesrol 

successful. Second, these features have ha) 

encouraged by the policies subtly puisudj |. ^Vforwilliam^ora^lrcV survey of BV”istoi 
the ruling classes in Britnin, who have geip»|'i, |4go comprised similar elements, Stow's 
ly inunilninedn policy iif accommodsliyijlte,^, otLo|]don (15%) dcV eluped the 
concession rather tlinii con rronlntlon. Oi* J ^ thcm(! , Bnd the [den wns carr i e d further in 
nlly they liuvc granted legal re “ 8 n ' ™" I ^middle of (lie nineteenth century hy the 
immunity to I rude umum wlllf wlio ni tinted town clerk. Robert Davies, in his 
developed a system of collective bnr *S | jlWb the City of York. The immedl- 

conciliation and arbitration. At the si«««.l a,; IBp i nllion for , hc willchester undertaking 
political democracy has been concede! vitamer, the patient analysis of the total- 
cessive stages which has onnblerf I o wguj f ityrf prf or d documents by H. Is. Salter, an 
classes to improve their s<icinl cond| lon^ | imtTO |(lk d over lnd con . 

participate in the affairs of Ihe na lion. 'd * 1 ^ #ftt[ ^ ^ ^ A pnn „ n 

refraining from any revolutionary challemi* | jl |, TO wiih arehae(ll , ,' s ()f „„ 8C „ t . ru , io „ 
upper-clnss wealth and puwor. _ liter 1945, 

The ulens of liberty (and wetio""^ I Sitof; elected a Scholar of Winchester Col- 
ties ). Ilia rule of aw, ela S s-collaboral^” I;^ wns the cm( co , Uoml , ormy of „ 

stilutional procedures and liberal J *^nmCinor in the school, Herhcrl Chilly, 
it is einplmsiicd, have long S|*«.lnlloence was to be pervasive for almost 

society. A system of Industrial ^"JlJinhhdoeiiiiientnry and antiquarian stii- 
duaUy developed In this conrntT « Winchester.; Chilly it wns Who, In his 

violent voluntary i basis. 0 f Winchester during the 

non, until aflcr the Second World Wjg Cmury slresse( f , ho 

developments were possible b« a "“ JW |WWi,t linpohance of the great Stowe MS 
tain ■ lead m the Xnclusti lal Revolu(i™^ |) iu registered deeds of city properties; 
imperial wealth . which enabled JW ifa b Iqu8ht , Q ,. h , ranscrlbed and 

be made to he working classe s. Bul * theLatintext of the city Tarmac of 1417. 

rountry s relative economic de *',E» -l¥5C*tf in &t Cblleee muniments and then 
larly since the 1960s, it has come under inn . 

- huiiu hpp'nblam^®. 


ing pressure. The unions have beenb^ 
their restrictive practices . while Bn WjT; 
gers have been criticized for lheirjack . ^ 
prise and willingness to collaborate^ _ 

■ unions. Under both Conservative arid . ^ 

I Governments, State Intervention 

• have been Increasing, though wiihtnep. 
administration there Is a reacI ‘ ona ^. .«i«o : 

.return. to n free-enterprise,. compp"'-^' 

nomy, whilst curbing the unions by 1®?“ , • 
policing nnd unemployment. • 

Under, these econoniie and P oI ri l c . a jj ll : i 
ures, the author fears for continued 
bility in Britain, though he appears® - ^ 

: . some hope in the traditional vc? l u f i * J 1 

• land national consensus- Perhaps h ^ ^ 
;ates the degree of previous corisen 

.. : mixing the strikes and class .,. 0 ^ r jj 

..•frequently characterized industrial JJ ^ 
v i Britain, but he presenfs a co m |>a Ji . Avteal 


, „ College muniments and then 
version known to survive. 1 
(Q ^.te^porary. English roll was later dis- 
JS^-^vCity archives by the Honorary 
Barbara Carpenter Turner, 
with Stowe 846 in her studies 
pnd the Commonalty of 
■ J1955) ; and her ; Churches of 


- ter (1957). She had earlier 
* ^ ■ Bunyafd) edited the Brok- 

ttikjlv (1941 ), another vital 
fl^^^ent^-cehtury road transport 
most appropriately, it 
ft'* &>i*ri^.Peb|;uary 1962 at a meeting In 
Untpyed that the Winchester Ex- 
. fap be' formed. Thai commit- 
^rided intp the Winchester 'Re- 
f^^ withWide support to sponsor 
’ fc 1fe;;of which the present work 
ffseHesoftcn, 
isJijitwo massive volumes, by 
i) .^rho , 1 has . studied ; the 
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many repositories, over and above the reg- 
istered abstracts in Stowe 846 and in the city's 
“Book of Enrolments" and including many ori- 
ginal deeds and the long series of City Court 
Roils between 1269 and 1554, has made it 
possible for Dr Keene to assemble detailed 
histories of 1,128 tenements involving some 
8.500 named persons who mostly lived be- 
tween 1300 and 1600. In the second volume of 
the Survey this is digested into a Gazetteer of 
660 pages, elaborately indexed in a "Bio- 
graphical Register" filling 260 pages more. 
There is also a large general index covering the 
narrative first volume and other matter not in 
the Gazetteer. Gaps there inevitably are, but 
what has been achieved is the triumphant out- 
come of patient analysis of a multiplicity of 
individual records. As Keene points out, it is 
the survival of the complete Tar rage of 1417, 
enumerating every house in the city, that 
makes this result possible: Chitty's prescience 
was justified. Given the starting-point, other 
records fit into position, and the story of many 
tenements can be projected backwards to 1300 
and forwards to 1550. For the city as a whole, 
and for its sections in detail, there are therefore 
sets of detailed plans for these three dates to 
show development and decay. 

Decay is indeed the main theme of the book. 
In its predecessor, Winchester Studies 1 (1976), 
the earlier surveys of about 1110 and of 1148 
had been analysed and showed a great and 
flourishing city of high importance, a nodal 
point between London and Caen in a cross- 
Channel realm. The loss of Normandy in 1204 
revolutionized the situation. For the rest of the 
Middle Ages Winchester was to stagger on 
from crisis to crisis, always downhill. Reading 
between the lines which record the details 
of hundreds of homes and the families who 
owned them or lived in them, wc preceive a 
tragic tale unfolding. Constant financial pres- 
sure resulted from the city's struggle to raise the 
fee-farm rent due to the Crown, fixed at what 
had become nn unrealistic level, as the national 
exchequer eventually admitted. In the mean 
time various expedients were used to raise the 
money, notably the imposition by the city 
courts of fines for encroachments, and what 
became regular licence fees paid by victuallers. 
'Hie Palace hud gone, the Castle was less and 
less a residence of the Court, a fire In the royal 
apartments in 13U2 wns the find blow. Much of 
the life left in Winchester became increasingly 
associated with the Church; the bishop's soke, 
a rival jurisdiction outside the city, was formal- 
ly erected in (231. and .with its six profitable 
mills wns relatively prosperous. 

From bad to worse: the Blnck Death was 
cxcepiionntly severe and may have enrried off 
half the population, but the steady decline of 
first the wool trade nnd later the clothing indus- 
try was in the Ions run even more destructive, 
A petition of 144(1 stated, with some approach 
to accuracy, that in the previous fifty years 
seventeen churches, eleven streets and 987 
messuages had fallen into ruins. What was left 
of (he citizenry beenme more devotedly 
attached to their remaining churches and it is a 
remarkable feature of the last century or more 
of the Middle Ages that church building and 
even enlargement far outstripped in expendi- 
ture the proportion of civic wealth that could 
have been expiected. This seems to have re- 
flected (he surprising fact that the parish 
boundaries of Winchester had been deter- 
mined by the distance from an occupier's front 
door to the nearest church. Local patriotism 
was intense, in spite of the catastrophic decline 
in the number of churches, from fifty-four In 
1300 to twenty-six in 1500 and to twelve by 
160 0 Civic poverty is well illustrated by the 
valuation of 1536: whereas the average vAlw of 
the rural churches in the deanery was oVer £1 j, 
those in the suburbs were worth less than half 
that, and the nine parish churches wthm the 
walls little over £5 each. Urban declm P pto- 
vided more open space, already notlc ® a ^ by 

1417, and horticultural use was consrderable. 
Grape-vines had been extensively gfown un 0 
about 1350 (Ihe later decline was perhaps due 
to climate deterioration), and .h C kitchen, 

garden crops were those univereal in I southern 
Ftieland throughout the period, though it 
. Sold be noted that oleta ntearit spe^Hy 
cole wort not "vegetables ..Thq.com 

monest herbs were, as 

hyssop. .Maddeij was gro^ al 

n, the twelfth century . saffron not until ,any re; 


the sixteenth, flax fas generally) perhaps not at 
all. Beer-brewing with imported hops had be- 
gun by the 1440s but more than a century was 
to pass before there is any evidence for the 
home-grown plant. Fruit orchards were 
numerous and one souih-eust of Colebrook 
Street, possibly a nursery, hud 300 trees in 
1454. 

The integration of archaeological evidence 
with that of records leads to some valuable 
generalizations. A normal house had a span of 
16V4 feet - one perch - and might be from 26 to 
■38 feet long. Cottages were much smaller, on 
frontages of from 10 to 20 feet, but very small 
shops were not found after the Blnck Death, 
about the time when the earlier burdelli are 
first termed cotagia. Timber-framed housing 
jointed to a horizontal groundsill dates from 
not long before this, and the frequent structu- 
ral changes found in the excavated houses were 
associated with the rapid decay of driven posts. 

In spite of constant amalgamations and separa- 
tions of properties, many very ancient bound- 
aries remained fixed - a phenomenon often 
remarked elsewhere and notably by William 
Urry in his masterly study Canterbury under 
Ihe Angevin Kings (1967). As at Canterbury, 
there were many stone cellars, some used as 
storehouses but others as taverns. Not many 
houses were built of stone throughout and 
there were few masons among the population 
as against a multitude of carpenters. Enrly 
thatched and shingled roofs gave place to slate 
and later today tiles. In ordinary houses there 
were few or no glazed windows before 1400; in 
this and other respects an increase in comfort 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries went 
hand in hand with a rise in the real income of 
wage-earners, notwithstanding the city's 
decline. 

The complexities of tenure were very great, 
and often it is hard to distinguish the precise 
relation to a given tenement of persons named 
in the records. Leaseholders were generally 
not the occupiers, and the poorer tcnhnts 
moved frequently. The owners of large houses 
often held associated smaller tenements, poss- 
ibly for the housing of journeymen, and it is in 
relation to such phenomena that some of the 
book's conclusions may be questioned. In 
attempting to calculate the population at diffe- ■ 
rent dates, Keene has deliberately underesti- 
mated, but it seems likely that this caution has 
been carried too far. The Survey does not reaj- 
ly show where “the poorest inhabitants'" lived. 
This can to some extent be demonstrated from 
recent studies of employees of tl\e College, 
Out of 128 building Workers (13S7^1556) iyith 
Identifiable names, pot more titan twentyione 
appear in (his Survey at ail] of thirty gardener? 
(1397-1545) only two coin, be identified with 
any degree of probnbililyi Many of the missing 
men may have lived, not. in the city but in the' 
less well-recorded suburban parishes of- the 
soke, yet the discrepancy is very large. It is 
curious, to say (he least, that not one of the 
seventeen plumbers, three pavioilrs and seven 
tilers should be recorded, though eight out of 
fifteen carpenters do appear. It is probable that 
the mean size of ft “family" (4.5) is put far too 
low, and that even in the city the complete 
Tarrage of 1417 fails to. disclose a large popula- 
tion 1 living in attics', truckle-beds and out- 
houses. The total rtf 7.710 : Inhabitants - obn- 
tessedly an underestimate -living in about 1,400 
houses of ail sjzes, may well be only about half 
the real fighre. We have to bear in mind that at 
York, with 7.248 persons 6ver fourteen years 
of age enumerated irt 1377; and only 4,015 in 
,1381- (With certainly "Cooked" returns), there 1 
were 12,040 poor persons who received fllnis 
from Richnrdll in 1396 - art audited number. 
Incidentally Keene puts the population of Win- . 
Chester . Col lege at onIy sev?n ty : three, when it 
was ll5 a( Wykeham's death in 1404, besides 
lay Servants; the difference (forty-two) pre- 
sumably consists of Scholars u rider fifteen who. 
had not yit taken the- first tonsure. 

. A few of Keenri’s comments arouse doubts: 
for example, the suggestion that Bishop Fox 
introduced copyhold tenure for properties pre- 
viously held at farm runs'. crtpltrary to tenurial - 
: |aw;.it may, be that confusion has arisen be- 
' tween leases for Hves^alrfeady knoWn in. Win- 
chestet: before 1300, :nnt) the system of life 
copyholds, U is not clefu how a property held in 
St Mafy’s Abbey before the' dissolution could 
hsy'e^eeri^efiueathed^ Jo-the nuns in 1541.. A ' 
weakness of the Gazetteer frthat no indication 


is normally given of the identity of medieval 
with modern sites, but only a reference to the 
possibility of consulting notes held by (he Re- 
search Unit on properties traced down to the 
nineteenth century. It is hy mere chance that 
simultaneous publication of Mrs Himsworth's 
list of Winchester College Muniments now 
makes it possible to trace in print the later 
histories of some thirty tenements, mostly in 
the soke. The excellent maps and plans are 
greatly diminished in value by having only met- 
ric scales, whereas the text rightly abounds in 
actual dimensions in feet or in acres. The 
precise correspondence of measurements, 
whether found in excavations or recorded in 
documents, with modern actuality, is a fact of 
primary importance which should never be 
obscured. The lack of street-names, particular- 
ly current names, from many plans also makes 
reference needlessly difficult. 

In some ways the survival of records has 
been unlucky. There is no documented history 
for some of the finest surviving buildings, such 
as the splendid fourteenth-century timber- 
framed "Blue Boar" in St John's Street, or the 
later “Old Chesil Rectory”; though the pic- 
turesque house behind the City Cross may 
have been built in 1407-17 above an earlier 
cellar, “Le Taverne de Paradys". No light is 
thrown upon the whereabouts of the pleasure- 
rounds and walks (viridaria et deanibulaiorin) 
of the monks of St Swithun mentioned in 1335 
and to which they had access by the path along 
the west bank of Logie from the garite at the 
north-east corner of St Mary’s College. WeTe 
these grounds on the actual site of the College 
garden, with its Rosamund's Bower? Among 
the happier discoveries, strictly belonging to 
the earlier survey of 1148, is the fact that Henry 
I's famous physician Grimbald. evidenced 
from 1101 for half a century, lived in Calpu 
Street (now St Thomas Street) close to the old 
royal palace. Three hundred years later comes 
the most human incident of the book, when the 
City Court Roll of 1426 records the actual 
words in which John Schaldcne, butler of the ■ 
Cathedral Priory and much else, made over 
most of his properties to Robert Hutte (the 
cathedral's master mason) and his heirs for 
. ever, fa gratitude for saving his life. 

. ft was unusual 1 fa Winchester for properties 
to descend in the male line for more than two 
generations, though some passed to heiresses 
and many wives and widows held fn their own 
right. There is little sign of domination of the: 
city at any period by a property-owning putrid; 
ate , yet most of the wealth was in the hnnds bF a 
'. very small minority, except early in the reign of 
Edward III. when the lay subsidies of 1327 and. 
1340 show a markedly different pattern from 
• that 1 of the thirteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. At alj times Winchester had far few- 
er inhabitants of really great wealth than Lon- 
don, and by 1524 (he poorest recorded group 
constituted 46 per cent of the population, as 
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against 40 per cent at Norwich and only 27 per 
cent in Exeter. On the other hand, rich and 
poor lived close together with no exclusive zon- 
ing until the mid-nineteenth century, when the 
wealthy tram self-conscious snobbery began to 
distance themselves. Social organ izat ton was 
nevertheless highly restrictive in the Middle 
Ages: the Fraternity of St John the Baptist, 
with virtually (he same membership as the 
Merchant Guild, included little more than 15 
per cent of the heads of households in the city, 
whereas the craft guilds were of tittle practical 
significance, though many occupations and 
brotherhoods took part in the Corpus Christi 
procession. 

On the margins of this Survey lie several 
fields of interest on which Keene throws light 
for good measure. The notion that the Itchen 
was a navigable canal below Alt esford Pond is 
dismissed as n fiction, and the river was cer- 
tainly not being used in the second half of the 
thirteenth century and later. Though many 
larger houses were set in gardens, those of the 
parish priests were typically very small and had 
no land. Some citizens owned rural estates as 
well as city tenements with gardens. The 
Church, a great owner of properly, was not a 
"soft" landlord, but rack-rented like normal 
private owners, though rents of housing in 
general tended to fall in real terms as lime went 
on. and there were many very small and cheap 
cottages available. The trade in liquor, mainly 
in ale and later in beer, was extensive: in 1417 
there were eighty-two drinking places in tlie 
city, of which nine were inns and ten wine- 
taverns. Lastly must be mentioned the very 
detailed account of the Bishop's Fair of St 
Giles outside the city, a town of itself but de- 
serted before the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Granted in 1096, its peak had been before 
1200. when it was the only English inter- 
national fair of the first class, nnd the Bishop 
enjoyed the unparalleled right of a monopoly 
of trade through Winchester for some three 
weeks, and also within a radius of seven 
leagues, including Southampton. 

This is a notable work which will always be a 
mine of detailed facts covering not only a sub- 
; stahtial urban area but a very long period. It is 
the outcome of remarkable diligence and wide 
learning, and “Keene "will take its place beside 
Salter and Urry as one of the few plot-by-plot 
studies which yield up a microscopical view of 
medieval life.; Here is no casual amusement: ' 
•the student himself needs to. contribute pati- 
enceand understanding, in spite of- the plans, 
the ; table s and the g raplis h andspmely pro- 
. ..vided/The story of declhie anddecay. without * 
any obvious happy ending, Is a counterpart to 
the medieval horror stories of the Falls of 
Princes. The Wheel of Fortune inevitably came 
up after going down; but where is there com- 
pensation for the lost glories of early Winches- 
ter? Can it be found in the positive contribu- 
tions made by the continuing life of .the 
, ■: Cathedral and College, or In thei secular activi- 
ties of local government? These are unfair 
. questions , for the Survey df. Medieval Winches-. 
t^nsessentialiy a tool or device, h means rather 
than an end In itself, but that it is and will be of 
j great use to many is already obvious. ’ 

'■ Winchester College Mmlihenjs\ published last . 

month a nd referred t o in the review above , is a 
■ descriptive: list Compiled by Sheila Himswprth 
[■ lSvith ■ Williatri' Graham and John- FJarvey iq . 
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The history of Byzantium in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries was one of high drama. In 
1050 the court of Constantine IX Mnnomachus 
could look out with complacency over a Near 
Eastern nnd Balkan world where Byzantium 
exercised a dominant and increasing influence. 
But within a generation (by 1081), the Turks 
had overrun Asia Minor, and a new imperial 
dynasty, that of the Comneni, was struggling to 
preserve some sort of Byzantine state in the 
Balkans in the face of the rapidly expanding 
powerof the Normans of southern Italy. In the 
period immediately preceding and following 
that extraordinary Christian jihad, the First 
Crusade (surely partly conceived in the Byzan- 
tine foreign office? ). the empire was slowly and 
painfully pieced together again, but with its 
political and economic centre of gravity now 
firmly fixed in the Balkans and with its di- 
plomacy skewed to the West with ultimately 
fatal consequences. Finally, the carefully con- 
structed and subtly balanced political system of 
the Comneni broke down rapidly in the last 
two decades of the twelfth century, and once 
again foreign powers ( Western (his time) over- 
ran the heartland of the empire (now the 
Balkans) and succeeded in capturing Constan- 
tinople itself (in 1204). 

Michael Angold places these political 
events, which form the main subject of his 
book, in their cultural, economic and social 
context. The most illuminating sections are 


little behind apart from the liadilinii.il caiiru- | 
tures of individuals lampooned nr mcipiaiwd 1 
by pamphleteers. I lowever. the tliiid n! i 
Angold's great historians. Nicetas Clioiiisites. ' 

does seem to deserve the (rust which is placed > 
in him (his history is more substantial, nioie j 
intelligent ami more dispassionate). Hence i 
the second half of Angold's book seems to he ? 
more solidly based. » 

Finally, there is a serious lacuna in Angold's 
political history. E le does not devote much 
attention to the /umvr of By /milium, to the 
administrative, fiscal and military struct uies of 
the state. For example, lie does not pause to 
consider the extent and degree of imperial con- 
trol over the Balkans in the late eleventh cen- 
tury, and lenves his renders bemused as the 
Byzantine army materializes again and again 
after a succession of disastrous defeats - almost 
as miraculously as those legendary early 
Christian saints, such as St George, who could 
reconstitute themselves after being hacked to v 
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It is now widely recognized among historians 
that printing was unly able to revolutionize 
communications in the West because a literate 
public already existed at (lie end of the Middle 
Ages. As a consequence, much attention is 
nowadays focused on aspects of medieval 
literacy: on the rise of archives and written 
administrative procedures, on the rcinlroduc- 


those devoted to sketching two underlying so- tion of rational law and jurisprudence and on a 
rial trends (discernible well hefore 1025). First. wide variety of literary and artistic devclop- 
there was a revival of town life throughout the nients which were tied together by a new 
empire, which soon become more marked in allegiance to textual authority, 
the Balkan provinces. The towns were, Tor Preaching occupies an important place in 
Angold. the motors of ecqnomic growth nnd this story. Up to the time when the printing 

social differentiation, and drew in the local press made large numbers of books available to 

elites, who soon developed a clear political the reading public, the chief vehicle of mass 

identity of their own. Second, at a higher social communication in the West was the sermon, 

level, the provincial magnates gravitated In- Early historians of the subject ns li rule enneen- 

creasingly towards Constantinople and, by the trated their attention almost exclusively on the 

mid-eleventh century, were coalescing with the content of medieval sermons. It is perhaps a 

patrician families of the capita! to form aris- sign of the times, ns well as the rediscovered 

tocralic clans which could rival the official ini- relevance, of the field, that David d’Avray's 

penal authority itself . The Comneni an clan excellent study devotes as much space to the 


ing the life of St Alexis while on his si, J. 
from the market-place oneday.anddidj 
the spot in renounce his marriage andiS 
possessions. The story may bcapociyjfe* 
there is no doubt that Peter Waldo aiHqj 
St Francis. The Waldensians. ihe H* 
nnd the Franciscans all shared m 
poverty, the desire to imitate Chris * 
insistence on itinerant preaching. 

By the thirteenth century the Churii 
sensitized to the weaknesses in its sja 
pastoral care. and. although d'Avrayoai 
chapter of the story, it was reacting dinft 
the challenge of a wide variety of £z 
groups, ahove all the Gathers. But taps 
of interest in preaching also resulledfrai 
itiatives from within. The Fourth la 
Council of 1215 ordered bishops to prsrij 
to employ preachers, thereby endiogib 
standing quarrel over who controIWl 
diocesan media. Preaching aids begaabi 
liferale, as did manuals of confessionarda 
aids for the administration of penaatri 
mendicant orders pioneered standardly 
ccriures lor teaching practical theology^ 
preaching. The gulf between thc’thwj* 
practice of preaching narrowed, and (kit 
her of sermons rose sharply: .Job*?] 


men like Bonald and de Maistre, the conclu- 
sion was obvious: the Revolution was wholly 
' bad and it was what was bound to happen when 
the impious and presumptuous substituted 
Man for God. For the Liberals, the problem 
£\vas more difficult, especially if they assumed, as 
j! both Constant and Stephen Holmes seem to do, 
a" that any attempt to square freedom with demo- 
& nacy must start from the ideas of Rousseau. 
I’ Constant saw dearly enough that, whatever 
■ Rousseau's intentions may have been, his 
1- flttribution of total sovereignty, in morals as 
i well as politics, to a general will that was mono- 


lithic and infallible, and from which dissent was 
illogical, treasonable and the ultimate sin, was 
bound to lead to tyranny, even if it was pre- 
sented as “democracy" by a ruling elite that 
enforced its will in the name of verm. “In our 
day. th$ subtle metaphysics of the Conirat 
Social is only proper for furnishing weapons 
nnd pretexts to all sorts of tyranny.” The con- 
cept of a Legislator who would transform the 
very nature of the citizens into what he needed 
it to be, had no appeal to the man who arrived 
in Paris within a year of the overthrow of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. Why Constant 
should nevertheless have venerated Rousseau 
as a "sublime genius" is not made very dear. 

If one rejected Rousseau and the new Sparta 
without jettisoning the legacy of the Enlighten- 
ment and falling back on some implausible 
idealization of the ancien regime, where 
was one to go? The obvious answer was to 
Montesquieu, but Constant did not see it that 
way, perhaps because he identified Montes- 
quieu with the defence of aristocratic society in 
the first part of De l' Esprit des Lois. Although 
he does not seem to be aware of it, his own 
solution to the problem has a great deal in 
common with the argument in the second part 
of Montesquieu's great work. Society took pre- 
cedence over the stale and the only legitimate 
object of government was to maintain a ba- 
lance between competing interests. 

In a modern, commercial society, men 
would pursue all kinds of different objectives. 
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pretation derives from the relative neglect of 
the Revolution’s early years. The transition 
from the upsurge of 1789 to that of 1793 is not 
very dear. Though surely of great relevance to 
the political mobilization of the Year II, the 
war is hardly discussed. It could, however, be 
argued that, largely because of the war, 1793’s 
heroism was that of desperation, contrasting 
tragically with the exhilaration of 1789, and 
that therefore extreme republicanism, an ex- 
ceptional response to a situation of emergency, 
did not dominate subsequent French history to 
the extent that Hunt suggests. After all, she 
also states that nineteenth-century France had 
“the most bourgeois polity in Europe". Marx, 
faivpn mnrff serious treatment here than in 


and both their interests and their values would 
reflect different conditioning forces. Dis- 
agreement - about ends as well as means - 
was the natural condition of modern man and 
Rousseau's Spartan unanimity could only be 
attained by the tyranny of the few and the more 
or less hypocritical assent of the intimidated 
majority. The aim of government was not to 
“improve” men from the viewpoint of rulers 
who knew what was best for them, but to pre- 
serve peace and to enforce rules of order and 
toleration that would allow individuals - con- 
ceived as people rather than as citizens - to 
pursue any goals (hey chose, provided that 
they did not interfere with the tranquillity of 
others. This had been , more or less, the aspira- 
tion behind the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and Constant's liberalism was a return to 
the principles of 1789, rather than a rejection 
of the Revolution as the parent of the Terror. 

Whatever the consistency of a political 
theory, its undeviating application to changing 
political circumstances implies fanaticism. By 
the very nature of things, Constant’s concep- 
tion of government as balance implied differ- 
ent kinds of behaviour to meet different kinds 
of threats to liberty. When he came to Paris in 
1795 the main danger was from extremism, 
both royalist and Jacobin. It was therefore 
logical for him to laud the virtues of political . 
indifference, to dwell on the merits of the pri- 
vate, as distinct from the public, and to defend 
even deceit and subterfuge as the individual's 
only protection from the busybody state. This 
got him into trouble with Kant, for whom life in 
Kfinigsberg presented fewer problems. After 
Bonaparte's coup d'itat and his own expulsion 
from the Tribunate, Constant came to see that 
political quietism could provide a tyrant with 
an opportunity for seizing and retaining power . 
After 18)5. the main threat to the peaceable 
activities of ordinary people seemed to him to 
come from ultras intent on restoring some kind 
of Divine Right autocracy. When Constant de- 
livered his famous lecture on “Ancient and 
Modern Liberty" in 1819, he therefore con- 


cluded it with a defence of that active public 
participation in politics that he had rejected as 
dangerous, twenty years before. Consistency 
in his ends meant the continual adjustment of 
his means, to comply with the tactical require- 
ments of a constantly changing situation. 

All this is logical enough, but for much of his 
life Constant was an active politician as well as 
a theorist, obliged, like any politician, to per- 
suade allies and opponents by speaking the 
kind of language most likely to influence them 
rather than by saying exactly what he believed. 
He also had a career to make and 1813-15 in 
particular was a bewildering period, when the 
profession of any consistent principles was li- 
able to become a political embarrassment 
almost overnight. Holmes is very good at de- 
monstrating how the pamphlet on Conquest 
and Usurpation that Constant published when 
he was backing Bernadotte was cobbled 
together from his previous writings, which 
were wrenched into alien contexts. It still in- 
volved an uncharacteristic defence of the 
hereditary principle. 

Holmes, in other words, is inclined to pro- 
test a little too much in his hero's defence. 
Constant was too complicated a man. too tor- 
tured by indecision and self-doubt, for any de- 
monstration of his lifelong consistency to be 
wholly convincing. It is entirely to his credit 
that he was such a violent opponent of the slave 
trade - but this did imply that, in some circum- 
stances, the state should force individuals to do 
what the government thought was morally 
right for them, irrespective of their own inter- 
ests and beliefs. There are no formulae that 
always fit and Constant would probably have 
been the first to accept the fallibility of his own 
belief in the fallibility of the stale. Stephen 
Holmes perhaps goes too far in presenting the 
creator of Adolphe as more single-minded 
than he would have claimed to be. but he has 
written an interesting and intelligent tribute to 
an interesting and intelligent man, a book that 
should be read by anyone concerned about tota- 
litarianism and its antidote, either then or now. 


.emerged victorious sifter a decade of confused 
political conflict at home and disaster abroad 
(I071-8J) and then set nbout reconstructing 
the upper echelons of the state structure so os 
to accommodate nnd consolidate their own 
power. Angold is surely right to focus attention 
on social history in motion, on those who initi- 
ated social cliangc.(the flre/ton/ar of towns and 
tjve aristocracy) father than on (he peasantry 
whp responded to or resisted change (and who 
are not susceptible to ^proper demographic 
study because of the paucity, of surviving re- 
cords).; He is right, too, to emphasize the poli- 
tical: con sequences of these trends. as local in- 


medium ns it does to the message. 

The hook tells two stories. One is the inner 
history of what are termed “model sermon col- 
lections”, that is, manuscripts put together by 
academic friars at the University of Paris, 
together with the often overlapping collections 
disseminated to students through the rental of 
pages or quires from stallonors’ stalls in the 
University. The other is a more general 
account of preachers, audiences md functions, 

■ and Hie social context of the Franciscan mis- 
sion. One bf the book's admirable features is 
the manner in which Df d’Avrpy is able to 
move comfortably from specific manuscripts to 
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preaching. Hie gulf between the i lions of the word in late ancien rigime France the extent that Hunt suggests. After all, she 

practice of preaching narrowed, and (M i may indicate success in defusing any challenge also states that nineteenth-century France had 

her of sermons rose sharply: >>io the. existing power. structure. Politics was “the most bourgeois polity in Europe". Marx, 

Sclincycr's licperlorium of firsUnd lad j irredeemably linked with past uprisings, and (given more serious treatment here than in 

for the years 1150 to 1350 runs losori? wllh present faction and cabal. It was clandes- most works on the period) likewise saw the 

volumes, ami most or the sermons were*? tine and conspiratorial, certainly unnvowable. Revolution as the emancipation of politics, 

by friars. Finully. there wusugreaierdf# ^ Political thought itself was drfnied legitimacy: But. unlike Hunt, who deliberately sets aside 

cun iralizalioni n sermon production lhaf ’ fcvenwlien not openly repressed, it was shame- consideration of ideology and ignores eco- 

Iwifore, mill it was in the University^ ^faced. It often donned a mask, or adopted nomics, Marx emphasized the 1789 declaration 

d'Avrny argues persuasively, IhnltheFn® [an oblique, sometimes utopian approach. of rights and the 1791 constitution as founding 
cun ideal of preaching and tonlemplaiW* ^ Hence, no doubt, the shock of the famous texts qf a bourgeois order which not only freed 

best realized. , declaration of Rousseau which opens Lynn politics from (incle/i rigime restrictions but 
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But. unlike Hunt, who deliberately sets aside 
consideration of ideology and ignores eco- 
nomics, Marx emphasized the 1789 declaration 
of rights and the 1791 constitution as founding 
texts of a bourgeois order which not only freed 
politics from (inclen rigime restrictions but 
defined politjes in a way which allowed minimal 
restraint on economic enterprise. This view has 
the merit bf directing attention to the Revolu- 
tion in its early years, and to one of its most 
substantial legacies - to its liberal aspects, its 
constitutionalism and its (ideal) equation of 
political and economic liberty . Perhaps, indeed, 
subsequent history showed the bourgeoisie as 
valuing economic above political liberty - its 
own, never mind the democratic liberty of the 
People, i 
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Margery Wolf is an anthropologist well-prac- 
tised in observing, documenting and analysing 
the Chinese family, community and society 
from the female perspective. As a result of her 
field-work in villages near Taipei in Taiwan, 
she wrote two books, the now classic House of 
Llm and Women and rhe Family in Rural 
Taiwan, in which she analysed with great sensi- 
tivity the life-cycles and attitudes of daughters, 
wives, mothers, mothers-in-law and grand- 
mothers, and their relationships with each 
other and with the men of the household. She 
also drew attention to the importance of the 
uterine family (based on mother and son) and 
village women’s communities as informal 
sources of female strength and power within 
the agnatic, male-centred family, kinship and 
community institutions. In Revolution Post- 
poned, Wolf has turned her attention to the 
women's point of view in the People's Republic 
of China. 

Originally she had intended to ask many of 
the same questions of women in China in order 
to examine in a socialist context many of her 
observations made in Taiwan. To her great 
disappointment, site was not able to obtain the 
same kind of access to women in China in 
1980-1. However, although she sometimes 
found it frustrating and difficult to interview 
women in a more formal setting, and often in 
the presence of cadres in positions of authority, 
she did talk with more than 300 women in six 
widely separated urban and rural areas. This is 
itself is no small achievement, for it is still 
something of a novelty for a sinologist to be 
able so systematically to set about investigating 
intimate questions to do with family and com- 
munity life. In this new book. Wolf presents 
of a documentary record of policy formula- 
.tion and implementation and more of a 
“femic", or inside female, view of socio-econo- 
mic and political policies, institutions and reltt- 
dons. 

’ , The challenge of interviewing in such a self-' 
'.conscious society as China is first to ask the 


right questions, which will encourage women 
to tell of themselves, their role expectations, 
their aspirations and their problems, and 
second, to listen for the answers, which might 
be haltingly articulated, indirect and often sub- 
merged in the vocabulary of politics. Wolfs 
questions solicited women's opinions on a wide 
selection of topics ranging from their attitudes 
towards occupational choices, promotion and 
rewards to their views on their mother-in-law, 
husband and children. 

Domestic relations occupy major sections of 
the book largely because many of the women 
interviewed, be they daughters, wives or 
mothers, define themselves primarily in terms 
of their familial relationships, from which it is 
evident they derive a great deal of satisfaction. 
Wolf has elicited much data on the intricate 
gender- and age-based patterns of resource 
allocation and reward distribution within 
households which constitute one of the most 
difficult areas for research in any society. This 
book adds greatly to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the norms surrounding familial, 
and particularly female roles and the expecta- 
tions of mothers for their sons and daughters, 
of wives for their husbands and of mothers- and 
daughters-in-law for each other. 

Outside the domestic sphere; one of the 
most striking social characteristics in China 
today is the still explicit sexual division of 
labour and the status differentials between 
men and women. In an attempt to identify and 
examine many of the assumptions underlying 
these gqnder divisions. Wolf questioned both 
men and women closely on their assumptions 
about and expectations of women workers in 
senior occupational and in leadership roles. 
Their responses usually point to the commonly 
assumed correlation between the demands of 
domestic labour resulting in the fragmentation 
of female roles and responsibilities and 
women's apparent lack of concentration, com- 
mitment or even competence in both employ- 
ment and politics. However, in China it seems 
such assumptions come very close to admitting 
a basic belief in innate differences between 
male and female intelligence and capabilities 
and that many of the women themselves also 
admit to these differences. 

However, if some of the women interviewed 
were critical of their own innate attributes, the 
interviews also suggest that many did not have 
a particularly high opinion of men’s capabili- 
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tics either. Women were often more impressed 
by their own initiatives and achievements in 
combining several familial and extra-familial 
roles than in the singular achievements of their 
menfolk, who might display a greater commit- 
ment to their work but also experience a nar- 
rower life in consequence. Some of the women 
are rather disparaging about the total depend- 
ence of men as regards (heir basic needs, and 
many were not all that interested in acquiring 
more demanding extra-familial occupations 
und political roles. As Wolf suggests, the 
opportunity to participate more fully in public 
roles and assess these from the inside has 
caused some women to question their value. 
Indeed one of the achievements of the new 
system in China may have been some demysti- 
fication of the political process to the extent 
that more information, knowledge and techni- 
ques have been made directly available to 
women so that male heads of households no 
longer mediate women's relations to outside or 
public events and institutions. Thus although 
women have not always taken up the new 
opportunities to participate directly in public 
affairs, they have been encouraged by the new 
ideology of equality to believe that they are 
capable of doing so and this has in turn led to a 
situation in which women are not only less 
impressed by the fact that men can do them but 
also by the importance traditionally attributed 
to them. In the words of the author “perhaps 
the important things of the men’s world are not 
so important after all". 

Any overall appraisal of the achievements of 
the Chinese strategy to redefine the position of 
women is necessarily linked to the yardsticks 
employed for measurement, whether 
comparisons with the position of women be- 
fore 1949, with women in other developing 
societies or with the goals of the Chinese gov- 
ernment itself. Undue emphasis on any one of 
these will affect the final evaluation of the 
Chinese attempt to reduce gender hierarchies. 
Margery Wolf very much takes the first and last 
of these yardsticks os her measures, and in 
approaching her own study, she had antici- 
pated a discrepancy between the ideology of 
equality and the details of women's lives - 
already well documented in the existing litera- 
ture. But if she was prepared for “the fact that 
women’s lives were not going to represent a 
miracle of liberation”, she was less prepared 
for “the frequency with which she would be. 


told almul this miracle in the very oreem 
women's continued oppression" 
one thing und perpetually observe anot w 
itself he u quite disconcerting experit™ 5 
Wolf is well aware that this discoEd S ' 
influenced her overall assessment and e* 
turn of the degree of change and improve ' 
m women's roles and status within Chinad 
ing the past thirty years. It lias to be nidi 
the data presented in her study come doser 
achieving the finely-tuned balance of my, 
me nls and failures that is the experieix* 
China than either the cover illustration on 
jacket summary of her own evaluations , kq ! ’ 
suggest. However if there is still some dtbe 
thc China field concerning the degrees 
achievements fall short of goals, there kjJ 
common concern to explain the undiS 
discrepancies between the ideology of eqS 
and the persistence of inequalities, T 
What concerns Wolf ns a result of her aft 
is the frequency with which the ChineaX 
eminent seems to have stepped aside fraf 
gender equality which has constituted owoir 
most consistently and earnestly stated®)*, 
that, although the revolution forwomul 
never been repudiated, it has been po% 
all too many times. She rightly rejects then 
that it is and has been the conscious inum 
the Chinese government to presents 
strengthen the patriarchal bias ofChiocsta 
ety whatever its social or economic transf® 
tions. She is more inclined to believe liulfr 
principle of sexual equality has beensetsi 
at each economic downturn or showofti 
resistance by an all-male leadership qm 1 
conscious of the gender bias and aumnffa 
which underlie the designation of itsprisdia 
This book does not, like some of itspri* 
cessors, attempt to analyse aad domnui 
detail the shifts and chnnges in the Inins 
process by which general ‘‘socialist** pola 
and gendcr-spccific policies are separate* 
fined and interact often in conflict withrt 
other at both policy nnd practical lewbb 
does it closely examine some of the f* 1 
chunges of the past five yenrs which to 
affected women's daily lives. Ratheritnato 
complementary contribution all of itsemfc 
it both sensitively records and astutely auk 
the details of women’s activities, their 1 * 
tionships, attitudes and aspirations, Mf 
sented and interpreted by women in.® 
themselves at the turn of the decade. •• . 
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The celebration of centenaries, wrote Cecil 
Gray in 1932, 

is in general a somewhat pointless und artificial cus- 
tom which serves no useful purpose save perhaps 
that of now and then drawing attention to the merits 
of some unduly neglected or undeservedly forgotten 
minor figure of the past, but thnt is about all; where 
an accepted master is concerned the exact interval of 
one two, or more, centuries from the date of his 
birth, death or even marriage, seldom coincides with 
any real need for drawing special attention to hint at 
that particular moment. 

Possibly this statement was more valid in 
1932 than some half a century later. Music, 
even classical music, is now an industry in 
which gramophone records, radio and televi- 
sion play a major role of dissemination. The 
prospect of hearing, much less owning on 
records, all the cantatas by J . S. Bach or all the 
symphonies of Mozart and Haydn, was very 
remote, indeed impossible, in 1932. Nowadays 
our collective knowledge of these masters is 
greater than at any other time since the eight- 
eenth century. Films like Amadeus were incon- 
ceivable fifty years ago: there was not that kind 
of interest in Mozart or any other eighteenth- 
century composer. Not on|y do we have all this 
music available literally at our fingertips in 
. 1985, but the thirst for knowledge about the 
men who created it has grown proportionately. 
Hence the three tercentenary composers under 
discussion are subjects for investigation even 
by television: there have been major films ab- 
out all three in at least German and English 
. (and a BBC 2 documentary about Scarlatti). 

• Peter Williams, the organist and scholar, re- 
cently gave a bfilliant talk on Bach for Radio 3 
(in Michael Oliver’s always interesting pro- 
gramme, Music Weekly), in which he sug- 
, Rested some of the areas we might be consider- 
• ing on his tercentenary. And now we have this 
splendid set of essays, the most important 
i scholarly contribution to their respective com- 
• ' posers which has so for appeared this year. 

In his thoughtful preface, Williams writes 
r that "Bach scholarship in particular is probably 


the most developed and in many ways the most 
like a model for all branches of historical music 
study today, just as it was in the nineteenth 
century." This statement, which might be mod- 
ified by including Mozart research (now the 
only serious rival in the musicological world, 
but one that threatens to overtake Bach 
scholarship), is amazingly confirmed by these 
essays. Bach experts have been analysing 
watermarks, paper types and copyists for gen- 
erations, but it was not until quite recently that 
any wide-scale research of this kind was under- 
taken for Handel (despite some pioneer work 
by Jens Peter Larsen and, as to watermarks, 
Frederick Hudson), or at least made available 
in print. 

In this present book, we have a fascinating 
article by the doyen of Handel scholars. Win- 
ton Dean, about “Handel’s Early London 
Copyists". The MSS in question are largely in 
private possession in Britain, and have not 
been scientifically and systematically investi- 
gated hitherto. In another article of pioneering 
scholarship, Donald Burrows uses pBpei and 
watermarks to establish a series of vocal works 
which Handel composed at or for Hanover; 
and Graydon Beeks uses important archival 
material in the Huntington Library in Califor- 
nia, as well as some musical MSS from Can- 
nons acquired by the British Library in 1981 , to 
establish Handel’s work at Cannons. 

If one singles out these Handelian contribu- 
tions, it is because Handel studies in general 
has lagged so far behind work on Bach. Gerald 
Hendrie laments that his editions of Handel's 
“Chandos" and associated anthems for the 
Hallische Hilndel-Ausgabe, prepared in 1964 
and 1972, have not yet appeared. It is typical of 
the formerly lamentable stale of Handel stu- 
dies that there are even large-scale works by 
the composer that have only now been pub- 
lished. such as the beautiful Motet “Saeviat 
tellus” (just published by the University Col- 
lege Cardiff Press), which appears to have 
been part of a huge Vesperal cycle composed at 
Rome in 1707 for the Carmelite Order: the MS 
(or "Saeviat tellus" has been in the British 
Museum for over a century; what were Handel 
scholars doing all those years to leave such a 
major work of the composer’s youth- unper-^ 
formed and unpublished? (The first modem 
performance took place in March 1985 at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.) 

If there are not, perhaps, such scholarly 
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rib I having to. translate the terms, pre able tp. 
cite tlfein Without having to express an opinion 
. - : as to .What thdy actually mean; . • ;■) : 

''.I • It is a very tiresome b'usiaesk to sortpui tbp; 
’’ reality behind 'the generally well -documented 
forms of earlier Chinese regimes, arid also to 
: devise or borrow reasonably 'Consistent and; 
comprehensible English version* of the titles of; 

: officials one comes across. I can recall dotmt-i, 
;iess hours spent piecing together a set of trans- :■ 
;ja(tonSofNorthcm Wei official desjphations.a 
process ad e : _ j n fu ria ti ng by the difficulty of 
i nnding out WhW the officials really- did- Who! 
Were the men wiih real jobs. and power';; and . 
,^ho were merely decorative appendages of thej 


court? On most officials it was possible to get 
some information from the excellent ninth- 
century encyclopedia Tung tien and other 
sources, but rarely enough. 

To have done even the smallest amount of 
such untewarding 'research makes one marvel 
. at the courage of Charles O. Huck?r in compil- 
ing this huge dictlbnary of official titles from 
. the Chou dynasty dll the middle of the 
. nineteenth century.. What is even riiore striking 
is that he finished i t , even to the extent of doing 
his <Swn computer typesetting; within eight 
•ye'arsv V; ' : ' - 

A Dictionary of Official Titles in Imperial 
Ohihtf opens with a long introduction in ninety? 

, three double-cOlumn pages outlining the state 
' Structure jfrom .Chpu to Cti’ing, a, masterly 
: of.: - ^ 

amounts Ijtova ni i qbh W on? ;bf Reference in its' i- 1 
Ownrighfi^ $kittjhes-ol:the>' 

bureauCratic. Wstemv period by! period; The’ 

' rhhin; body of the book.cqnsists of the 8,291 j 
. entries op: offices, their folders. fod. official;! 
todies. 'piiswill;;be endlessly consulted by- - 
Westernertreading pre-modem Chihe?etbis: 
Itis a firm id able; achievement.' •••: •> : = 

. .. f It is possible tha( it Will cdmeinfqr quite a Jot. 

dNnfalratjqSe .OYerlhe Jyeaifc bccauseft-doei- 
:!• hbr'cdUtdto -7 inclpdealhitl^atidexpla^'; 

: ; *11 tlieir possible rqeanin^.iiJjhe^ will often be ' - 
1 times whehonejurns to Huhker, finds Put wbat' : 

. oneVahtS to know,. apdjforgeis to foaftk him]: 

■; mentally.But belpg takenfqrgTanted.is one^f;- 
. : the; sigps that a; rfeferen eStab -1 ; 


the offices, especially the more fanciful ones 
from the Chou II. Consider, for example, s/m- 
shilr. “Worm Specialist ... traditionally 
understood to be responsible for studying 
worms and establishing rules for tlieir pre- 
servation, but to what etui is not clear." 

Where I have greater reservations Is when 
Hucker, not a man to understate fils claims, 
tells us that he will “be gratified If Sinologists 
generally ;acccept thy English renderings in 
their totality as a standard". He follows this up 
With a preemptive strike; “1 am aware . : . .. that 
some Sinologists reiist standardization of any 
sort as a matter of principle.” No doubt such 
individuals do exist, but in twenty-six years of 
sinology I have not ^et met one. It is much 
. easier to find [ the sintilpgisLwho seeks to im- 
! pyriv Standardizstibri thai* does not 

•- '.- r ' v'; : '\- 
!; One pixj>blem with the trarisl ations that we 
are told to:fpllpw.or;be damned Is that some of 
them areiclumsy and;do not sound right, 
.“Empcrorjemeritus^/forexample; Is bqth phi- 
jologically. and by association dn inept fender 

'i ^*^,‘ f Sqpreme Emperor’!, 

the , t|tl«f taken by an elderly monarch who 

• ttf his throne; and 

i does not 

^.WeterchrtW siij^errte pohtiff of the Buddhist 

^$9*' ghflmberlajn'.’^e less open .to 
‘ 1 ^ ridj^dre) i k eaktayaTt? t le? 

offeretl. > 


for some ilynuslies, including 1 ,u ^ er 5 7V|; 
the Ming. One such set, the English vC 
lute Ch’ing lilies trim. sin led by Bpltcbonko 
Moran from the Russian handbook of 
non and Hugclsirom, hns been occe P!vy 
standard for ovor seventy years. Htwjffr 
helpfully included earlier nnglish;PP^ 
Irauslntiuns of some of the terms in ho 
Sometimes his versions arc better and 
times they arc not. : ^ ^ 

One could nlsn question whetherso 
of standard translations for the whole JW 
rial Chinese history is needed, 0D v ^ 
whom. Most people will not air® 
and specialists can discuss offices an? 
by using romaniznlfons of original tiUtJ- ^ 
a standard set is wanted, that Is one 
things best compiled collectively. 

1 None of these reservations . Tj^ij 
admiration for this splendjd, w^fciii 
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heroic, effort. A Dictionary of 
Imperial China will b e of enormo nfr!^. 

According to Harry Harding and 
Oxnam,. the editors of China's 
tions In the 1980s (240pp- , 

Press. £18.50. 0 300 032072),,Ameri^^ rf 
to take a “broader and more bql^^TL^ 


knowledge tjdll: \i preq^nab j y; 
Hiicker ,fpf- faijjng-to; wh jef e:tM 
: , : ..There is jia^iples fiii) Vb.bfe.haa,^ 


China. [They] should develop 
ciation of the wider contexts 
Chinese foreign policy and 
tions. " To achieve that'end the Cju 
: of the Asia Society commissioned 
that make up the book. They inen^. 
Relations In Historical.. 


[ ^ l Q> Viols and Temperaments takes ns its 
l pne the fretting of stringed Instruments. 

| : the. early] sixteenth century to thfij mid- 

j ^feenth century, when both the lute and tltc : . 
, wl decllned i ii ; p op ul arity , some thirty -y/riters • 
■^wed. the ( problem pf how to adjust .the 
..^aplefrets' of these instruments to achieve 
jpM ihtohatlon j a matter of obvious concern 
h seeming player.' Llndley surveys this 
1 , ® s !®rial 1 translating pertain key passages, and 
jv^ ®9ncludes with suggestions for the use of 
j ! T^«lf<rj\peVamentS today. 

• i^ bfe Wng a temperament for the lute and 
t. h not the exact sdtencp that it is for the 

; Jj^rofakeybom-d instalment. The variability 
! J the, pressure, exerted ,by] the 

1 to tlip; st ring is stopped.; and 

B ^^t|of the bow stroke on the viol, 
vdriatlpns away from J apre- 
J^^^^^tempetgment,, tio mattef how 
-ij^^maheailyexact. But the central problem 


sensations among the articles on Bach and 
Scarlatti in this collection, there is one on Bach 
which is a real revelation. Sheridan 
Germann shows that we have in the Berlin 
collection at Charlottenburg Castle two big 
harpsichords built by Michael Mietke, one of 
which was probably known to Bach, but both 
of which are closely related to the Mietke in- 
strument purchased by the composer in March 
1719. Bach travelled to Berlin “for the purpose 
of receiving and bringing back to Ctithen a 
new, large, and unusually expensive double - 
manual Mietke harpsichord”, an instrument, 
incidentally, which may even have contained a 
sixtecn-foot stop (at least two Mietke harpsi- 
chords with sixteen-foot stops are known to 
have existed. A sixteen-foot stop means that 
the key activated sounded one octave lower. 
Most eighteenth-century harpsichords, even 
those with two manuals, had eight-foot stops 
and sometimes a four-foot "register”, ie one 
sounding an octave higher than the note in 
question.) It was for this new Mietke harp- 
sichord that Bach cqmposed the Fifth Bran- 
denburg Concerto. Hitherto, scholars have im- 
agined that Bach hnd in mind the sumptuous, 
organ-like Hamburg instruments by Haas for 
this epochal work, the first great keyboard con- 
certo in the history of music. Now we have two 
Mietke instruments which we may study, one 
rebuilt but one in more or less the condition 
Bach would have known. 

Among the Bach articles, I found Hans- 
Jonchim Schulze's on the B minor Mass of 
great interest (it deals with the basic problem 
of how a staunch Lutheran could compose a 
Catholic Mass for Dresden); and David Hum- 
phreys proves beyond doubt that Bach’s F 
minor Prelude and Fugue BWV 534 cannot be 
genuine. 

From this cruelly brief survey, it can be seen 
that this collection of essays is. quite simply, 
indispensable. If one is obliged to omit, for 
lack of space, mention of the other contribu- 
tors, it is not to diminish the excellence of, for 
instance, the many sections dealing with the 
performance of organ f harpsichord / clavi- 
chord music of these three composers. The 
musical exaihples are plentiful and well repto- 
] duced. In short, this book is in itself a rebuttal 
of CecilGray's remarks on 'centenaries: .1985 
will surely prove a revelation to many about 
the life, limes and music of Bach, Handel arid 
Scarlatti. 


1 tbe keyboard tuner can ^l with 
.■PS.' 0n , Ba <4;Pipe 6r wire, the fretterof a lute 
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sions is that it is never historically wrong to use 
equal temperament. Players who now adopt 
equal temperament as a matter of course have 
the formidable intellectual backing of figures 
such as Zarlino, Salinas and Merscnne. But 
other writers, Including some with a distinct 
practical bios, did advocate various forms of 
unequal temperament. From Lindley’s ex- , 
animation of the historical evidence for and 
the practical implications of these tempera- 
ments, it emerges that some kind of mean-tone 
tuning was the only real alternative to equal 
temperament. > 

. In: assessing the unequal , temperaments, 
Llndley first discusses the historical evidence . 
arid then , . by placing frets on the instruments ip 
the manners prescribed, tries out the various 
tunings on music of the period. To demons: 
trate by this method the possibility that a com- 
poser intended his music to be played in an 
unequal temperament, it is necessary to show 
that the music makes particular use of the pur- 
er intervals and either eschews entirely, br at 
i eas ( avoids where possible, the more unpleas- 
inz founds of such schemes, Lindley makes a 
reasonable case for the use of meanto.ne tenj- 
oerament in some lute add vihuela music pf the 
first part of the sixteenth century . Conversely i 
he li able to show that the Pythagorean intona- 
tjonrecommended by one theorist in 1530 pro- 
duces poor results when applied to the .lute 
S of Attaingnant (1529), Th C 

element Win this is obvious, but, as Ganassj 
argued in 1543, the ear of the player should n 
an y lease be the final arbiter. In defel;edce td 
this pbint of view (which, incidentally,^ not 
shaied by Bermudo in 1555), Lindjey has prp- 
duced a cassette of musical exairiples 
injuries extracts from some jute pieces played 


the historical evidence, the cassette will be of 
value to any player wishing to choose between 
one temperament and another on, musical 
grounds alone. 

The evidence presented in this study for un- 
equal temperaments is more compelling for the 
solo plucked instruments, the lute and the 
vihueia. For the viol,, which was one of the 
most popular and flexible ensemble instru- 
ments of (he Renaissance, firm conclusions are 
very hard to reach. In reality, the choice of 
temperament was probably, determined by a . 
whole range of practical considerations. Diffe- 
rent methods of transposition, for example , 
may hays;. influenced the ^lecjsiortw If, as seems 
likely, some sixteenth-century viol players reg- 
ularly transposed ensemble music in "remote" 
keys to "home" keys suited to the resonance of 
their open strings, this would at least have 
facilitated meaqtone temperament. Oii the 
other hand, those who adopted panassi's ex- 
ceedingly Impractical suggestion of " reliining" 
their instruments up a t<Jne or semitone by 
means of a bdrrd fingering, surely used equal 
temperament . Another factor not considered 
by Lindley (nor, to be fair,. by any contempor- 
ary theorist) is (he existence of alternative tun- 
ing patterns] It would be interesting to know. 
Tor exsimple, what temperament would, have 
suited Frfench viol players of the mid-sixteenth 
, century who tuned their., ]five-sfring viols in 
fourths. ' ! ;] !] ; 

. TliroughbUt this "study |Mark Lindley pre^ 
sents his argUijienls in a lucid and sharply 
focujed mariner' that carr^eS conviction. Tbe 
book ends vylth 'three appendixes on related 
topics arid a brief essay by Gerliard S6hri^, 

• "Lute dekign and the art of proportion’ 1 . which 
'•seems a little out of placet dealing, as it- does. 
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The aiitiicir 'of the notice of. the Bullerin of - 
; Hispanic Studies in last week’s issue wns Jdhn j 1 
.. W. ; BUtt; fiis nnrne was inadvertently omitted. 

In H: Stutiri huglifes's revieyv of The Periodic 
Table by Pririio Levi in the TLS 1 of March 29. 
[9f?5, it was stated that the book; had "yet to . 
find mi English publisher”. Michael Joseph 
have pointed pul that they will t?e, publishing « 
British' edition of the hook on Ouiober 21. 


